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Minnesota is featured in this issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. Five hundred copies have been ordered 
by the Minnesota Association of the Deaf, to be dis¬ 
tributed as a public relations project throughout the 
state. 

Articles include a historical sketch of the Min¬ 
nesota Association of the Deaf, a story about the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, an explanation of vo¬ 
cational and other services by the State of Minnesota, 
a story about church work among the deaf—and sev¬ 
eral short sketches about Minnesota personalities. 

We are indebted to Francis R. Crowe, hard-work¬ 
ing president of the Minnesota Association of the 
Deaf, and the very cooperative officers for their ef¬ 
forts in supplying this material and the many pictures 
which are used to illustrate the articles. 

Minnesota has the respect of the deaf of the nation 
for its strong state association of the deaf and for its 
splendid state residential school for the deaf, which 
has had many able superintendents who have subse¬ 
quently risen even higher elsewhere. We will let the 
articles take care of the details. 

We salute the deaf people of Minnesota, their 
capable leaders, and the state officials who have 
shown such great interest in services for the deaf. 
We hope that this presentation of material will serve 
to further inform the general public in Minnesota and 
elsewhere about the problems and accomplishments 
of the deaf. 

National Technical Institute 

Four of the semifinalists in the running for the 
site of the National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
have become known with the announcement that they 
would be host to site-visitation teams the last of July 
and the first of August. The sites: University of Il¬ 
linois, Chicago campus; University of Pittsburgh; 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, New 
York; University of Tennessee, Knoxville. It is pre¬ 
sumed that two other institutions of higher education 
are to be visited, but we do not have their names as we 
go to press. 


Thanks, San Francisco and CAD 

San Francisco and California Association of the 
Deaf did themselves proud in sponsoring the 28th 
biennial convention of the National Association of the 
Deaf. Despite the airlines strike and a few cancella¬ 
tions of reservations, visitors poured in for the con¬ 
vention and were completely sold on San Francisco’s 
hospitality. The weather could not have been more 
ideal. 

All the more remarkable in considering the suc¬ 
cess of the convention is the fact that few of the Local 
Committee has been to a previous NAD convention to 
gather firsthand knowledge of the operations. To 
Julian Singleton—and his scores of fellow workers— 
an accolade for a job well done. 

National Advisory Committee 
On Education of the Deaf 

As our readers are well aware, there is great dis¬ 
satisfaction over the composition of the National Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Education of the Deaf. Like 
many others, we had wondered—and tried to find 
out—the criteria for the selection of members of the 
committee. The following is a memorandum prepared 
by someone in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—quoted verbatim: 

Rationale for Recommending Nominees to be 
Appointed by the Secretary to the National Advisory 
Committee on Education of the Deaf 

Educators of the Deaf 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Chairman 

Director, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Currently a member of the Advisory Board of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, Advisory Council for Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation, and the Research Council for the 
Office of Education. Recommended by Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation Administration, Welfare Administration, Public Health 
Service, Lexington School for the Deaf. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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The Minnesota Association of the Deaf . . . 


Twinkle From The North Star State 


By FRANCIS R. CROWE, President, Minnesota Association of the Deaf 



Francis Crowe, left, president of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf, discusses printed program with 
Thomas Mangan, Executive Board member of the Minnesota Association for the Hearing Impaired, at a 
recent two-day workshop on Vocational Problems of the Deaf, held in the Twin Cities and sponsored by 
Friends of Hearing Handicapped Children, a St. Paul organization. The MAD president was the first- 
day luncheon speaker at the workshop. 


1885-1966 ... 81 years of notable serv¬ 
ice to deaf residents of the North Star 
State . . . that, in brief, is the record 
posted by the Minnesota Association of 
the Deaf, Inc. And it’s a record at which 
the MAD points with quiet pride. 

The first chapter of the MAD Story was 
written by a group of 47 graduates of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, who gath¬ 
ered for the first reunion of the school’s 
alumni. The dates were June 24-27, the 
year 1885, and the site, appropriately, was 
the school’s campus at Faribault. Birth¬ 
place was a room in old Mott Hall. 

When, as agreed upon by that first 
gathering under a temporary chairman, 
the group met at the same site almost to 
a day five years later in 1890, first officers 
were a then-young teacher at the Minne¬ 
sota school, J. L. Smith, who was elected 
president; Olof Hanson, secretary, and 
Ole Gunderson, treasurer. The latter two 
gentlemen were the first of a long line 
of staunch, hardy Scandinavians — for 
which Minnesota is noted—to serve the 
MAD ably and well. 

Interestingly enough, at that second 
convention in 1890, the then-fledgling MAD 
adopted a framework for the organization 
that still exists: an Executive Committee 
consisting of officers. Those ’way-back- 
when dues, however, bring chuckles to 
the throats of present-day members: none 
was assessed. At conventions to be held 
every four years, voted 1890 delegates, 
expenses of the association were to be 
defrayed by equal assessments upon mem¬ 
bers (faith of Our Fathers!). Bills, how¬ 
ever, seem to have been paid because, 
in 1894, there was five whole dollars and 
ninety-five cents in the MAD treasury! 
And the young MAD was in its way that 
same year when a “membership fee” of 
25 cents was agreed upon for future con¬ 
ventions. 

Gathering momentum, enthusiasm and 
economic good sense, the 1898 convention 
voted to set up a Permanent Fund. Ap¬ 
parently, some good old-fashioned sweat 
was shed at various endeavors for, in the 
next four-year period, the association’s 
assets zoomed from an insignificant sum 
of $9.42 to a treasury balance of $867.37. 

The MAD was further strengthened in 
1906 when it chose to incorporate under 
the laws of Minnesota as a charitable— 
and perpetual—corporation. 

Early Day Activities 

Sessions at early conventions, according 
to records, seemed to have been pointed 
at self-education of Minnesota’s adult 
deaf. Prepared papers were read and 
discussed. But in 1913, looking ahead, 
much attention was given to a convention 
theme of “The Future Work of the Minne¬ 
sota Association of the Deaf.” MAD 
members must have meant the very near 
future, because shortly thereafter the as- 
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sociation was instrumental in having laws 
enacted by the state legislature to: 

©Regulate day schools for the deaf; 

• Make education of the deaf child com¬ 
pulsory; 

• Establish a Division for the Deaf in 
the state Labor Bureau; 

• Provide interpreters at hearings for 
deaf persons charged with insanity; 

• Establish an imposter law making it 
a misdemeanor punishable by fine 
and imprisonment to solicit financial 
aid by pretending to be “deaf and 
dumb, or by other tricks.” 

Apparently, even then in 1915, the much- 
hated, lazy-loafer peddler plied his ne¬ 
farious trade in Minnesota and deaf Min¬ 
nesotans liked him not! In that early 
year MAD leaders stamped themselves 
as men of vision by successfully promot¬ 
ing passage of the above-mentioned laws 
which were to have such far-reaching 
effects. Notable is the fact that, with one 
exception, the laws still appear on the 
state’s books and later revisions have 
made them even more effective. 

Enter the automobile. In 1921, the MAD 
appointed a standing committee of three 
members to remain on the alert for ad¬ 
verse legislation that might affect deaf 
drivers in Minnesota. At the 1935 con¬ 
vention, the late P. N. Peterson, MAD’s 
foremost historian, chuckled, “That com¬ 
mittee has never made a report and has 
never been discharged. It is still stand¬ 
ing—or standing still. But even those 
serve who stand and wait.” Oldtimers 
believe the 1921 committee members were 
more or less frightened into immobility 
by the snorting bucking Model-T of that 
time and went into permanent hiding un¬ 


til the rumble-seat era. Subsequently, 
MAD watchdogs have kept close watch 
on all legislation affecting the auto and 
have seen to it that none has been passed 
that would deprive deaf drivers of Min¬ 
nesota of their rights behind the wheel. 

Watchword Is "Service" 

Article II of the Articles of Incorpora¬ 
tion states the purpose of the Minnesota 
Association of the Deaf: “The general 
purpose shall be to furnish aid to all deaf 
persons, bona fide residents within the 
state of Minnesota, to promote their gen¬ 
eral welfare, and to render them aid in 
time of distress, sickness, and old age.” 

Promoting the general welfare of the 
deaf of Minnesota has turned out to be 
big business for the MAD. Members of 
the association prefer not to associate the 
word “costly” with another and more im¬ 
portant word: “Service.” 

Down through the years the MAD has 
spent thousands of dollars assisting deaf 
persons of all ages. Areas of service and 
aid have included: 

• Small loans to Minnesota students at¬ 
tending Gallaudet College. 

• Loans—when applied for by persons 
in dire financial straits—to pay for med¬ 
ical assistance and other necessities. 

• Loans, and on occasions even outright 
grants, to deaf persons requiring legal 
aid. At the present time the association is 
paying legal fees to assist a member who 
encountered trouble during the process 
of purchasing a business. 

• Since as early as 1928 the association 
has made alphabet cards available to its 
members, and other persons and organi¬ 
zations, to promote widespread use of the 
manual alphabet. Its firm belief in the 
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MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OFFICERS . . . Snapped at an Executive Committee meeting held in Minnesota recently were these officials of the Minnesota As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf. Seated, left to right, are Mrs. Myrtle N. Allen, Minneapolis, secretary; Francis R. Crowe, Duluth, president, and Charles Vadnais, White 
Bear Lake, treasurer. Standing, left to right, are Herman von Hippel, St. Paul, director; Maurice Potter, Windom, second vice president; Arthur Peterson, Albert 
Lea, first vice president, and Willis Sweezo, Minneapolis, director. Missing from photo are Wesley Lauritsen, Faribault, and Raymond Perkins, St. Paul, direc¬ 
tors. 


combined method of educating the deaf 
child has resulted in resolutions reaffirm¬ 
ing its stand at ever state convention of 
record. Its faith in the language of signs 
as a means of communication led it to 
sponsor open classes as early as the mid- 
40s. In its most recent effort to promote 
adult education for the deaf in the Twin 
Cities area, classes in the language of 
signs have also been included. 

• To improve the image of the deaf in 
a predominantly hearing world, the MAD 
has continuously waged a bitter war on 
the peddler. One of its most active groups 
has been the Peddler Suppression Com¬ 
mittee. At frequent intervals the associa¬ 
tion has enlisted the aid of Minnesota’s 
newspapers and radio stations to combat 
the evil. Not long ago it sent its presi¬ 
dent of that time to Virginia, Minnesota, 
to aid in the prosecution of two men and 
a woman, all deaf, whom local police had 
picked up for violating the state’s Anti- 
Peddler Law. The men were given 30-day 
sentences. The woman’s sentence was 
suspended, but the judge ordered her out 
of town. All newspapers in the area fea¬ 


tured the story. The efforts of an MAD 
member in Virginia, who had for many 
years alerted law enforcement officials 
and businessmen to the evils of peddling, 
were credited for the arrests. 

• The association was chiefly responsi¬ 
ble for organizing the committee that 
worked with Captioned Films in producing 
the current television series for the deaf 
of Minnesota. The programs are carried 
on educational channels through the state. 

• Following each biennial convention 
the MAD has convention proceedings 
printed in booklet form and distributed to 
members. Articles of Incorporation and 
Bylaws appear in the booklet and a sec¬ 
tion also includes the names and ad¬ 
dresses of all active and inactive mem¬ 
bers. Periodically the association also 
publishes a Directory of Former Students 
and Graduates of the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf and members of the MAD. 
The current edition has just rolled off the 
presses at MSD. 

Other Interests 

The MAD is ever alert to other areas 
of service. When the National Association 


of the Deaf was reorganized as a federa¬ 
tion of state associations, Minnesota was 
the first state to vote affiliation under the 
setup. At each convention since that time 
it has passed resolutions pledging its sup¬ 
port to the NAD, and it has never failed 
to send representatives to national con¬ 
ventions. 

When, in recent years, the Minnesota 
Association for the Hearing Impaired was 
organized, the MAD contributed financial 
support and many of its members joined 
the new group. The MAHI is seeking to 
become a federation of individuals and 
organizations interested in the welfare of 
all hearing impaired persons in the state. 
MAD members have served on major 
committees and have held the office of 
treasurer since the group’s formation. 
Thus the MAD hopes to coordinate its 
efforts with oral groups serving the hear¬ 
ing impaired. 

Love That School! 

Perhaps the softest spot in the MAD 
heart is held by the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf at Faribault. This is so be¬ 
cause most of the association’s members 
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received their education at MSD. Down 
the years, the MAD has worked closely 
with the school’s superintendents to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of the state’s only pub¬ 
lic residential school. 

Efforts of the association—financial and 
otherwise—that have been of benefit to 
the school, have resulted in: 

• Television sets purchased by the MAD 
and placed in the school’s dormitories in 
1950, the year when the television boom 
was at its height. 

• Student Leadership cash awards for 
MSD seniors and presented annually by 
the MAD at Class and Honor Night. 

• A $465 grant to the school in recent 
years for folding chairs used at assem¬ 
blies. 

• In 1951 the MAD was successful in 
lobbying for a bill in the state legislature 
that increased teachers’ salaries. 

• Sponsorship of a Student Help Fund 
in current years that permits financially 
distressed students to enjoy allowances 
for social purposes. The MAD has kept 
the fund alive with $100 contributions 
whenever necessary since 1958. School 
authorities administer the funds. 

• Helped defeat a bill in the 1957 legis¬ 
lative session that would have required 
parents of deaf and/or blind children in 
the state’s residential schools to pay a 
nominal sum for the children’s room and 
board. The bill was pigeonholed in com¬ 
mittee and thus killed. 

• During the 1965 session of the state 
legislature the MAD, with the aid of the 
MAHI, sponsored dinners for key legisla¬ 
tors of both house and senate to acquaint 
them with the school’s needs. The legis¬ 
lature subsequently voted no cut in the 
school’s budget and appropriated $700,000 
for a new dormitory for boys. 

Currently the MAD is drawing up plans 
to support the school’s needs during the 
state’s legislative session early next year. 
These include teachers and houseparents, 
up-to-date equipment, more classroom 
space and a new infirmary. 

Its Structure . . . 

Between conventions the management 
of financial and other affairs of the Min¬ 
nesota Association of the Deaf is governed 
by an Executive Committee composed of 
elected officers of the association: presi¬ 
dent, two vice presidents, secretary, treas¬ 
urer and four directors. The president, 
secretary and treasurer receive annual 
salaries and the association assumes fi¬ 
nancial obligation for all official execu¬ 
tive sessions. 

Dues are $2 for the biennial period or 
$25 for life membership. The latter sum 
may be paid in installments of $5 or more 
per year. Students at the Minnesota 
School are permitted to purchase a life 
membership for $5, if the fee is paid prior 
to graduation. Interesting is the fact that 
all but 8 or 10 members of the MAD hold 
life memberships. At the present time 
the association has 575 active (resident) 
members and 125 inactive (former resi¬ 
dent) members. Since Minnesota is affili¬ 
ated with the NAD per capita dues to the 
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national association are paid for active 
MAD members from the state associa¬ 
tion’s treasury. This has been made 
possible by— 

Its Finances . . . 

Early investments of the MAD were in 
first mortgages on residential property in 
the Duluth area, around 1913. In 1917 
the association bought its first bond—a 
World War I Liberty Bond—in the amount 
of $100. Mortgage holdings at that time 
totaled $4,150. Investments in residential 
mortgages ceased in 1935. 

MAD investments in stocks zoomed to 
the fore in 1928 with a first purchase of 
$500 in a 6% preferred issue of Northern 
States Power Co., a Delaware corpora¬ 
tion. When NSP reorganized as a Minne¬ 
sota corporation in 1947, the MAD ac¬ 
quired its first common stock from the 
power firm in exchange for the 6% pre¬ 
ferred. At that time the MAD holdings 
consisted of $3,500 in common stock, $6,100 
in building and loan associations, $8,600 
in U.S. bonds, and a bank savings account 
of $3,000. The association also held farm 
land, bequeathed in 1932 by Miss Mary 
Brooks, a sister of the late Mrs. Margaret 



GORDON L. ALLEN 


Were the MAD a military organization, 
four stars would appear on the shoulder 
tabs of this gentleman’s uniform. His 
long and distinguished service to the 
MAD dates back to the year 1921, when 
he was issued a membership card. Ele¬ 
vation to office came almost immediately. 
Records indicate he first held major 
office in 1923, as secretary—a post to 
which he was re-elected in 1925. Then, 
with the exception of a single term, he 
served as president from 1927 until the 
convention of 1947. Since then the asso¬ 
ciation has elected him a director when¬ 
ever he could be prevailed upon to run 
for the office. That hasn’t been often in 
recent years, because Gordon stands firm 


Thompson. The MAD still owns this land, 
from which it receives income on a crop¬ 
sharing basis. 

First direct purchase of common stock 
was made in 1954. Since that time, such 
purchases have become a major invest¬ 
ment policy of the MAD. 

Present holdings consist of six common 
stocks and two mutual investment funds: 
Cost $24,965, market value $39,225; build¬ 
ing and loan investments of $8,534, and 
a savings account of approximately $500. 
The association’s 120 acres of farm land 
is valued at $2,750. 

And So . . . 

The MAD is proud of its growth as an 
organization devoted to the welfare of the 
deaf residents of its state. It is proudest, 
however, of its human element—close to 
700 members who seek still further serv¬ 
ice. Add lyrics to the following bit of verse 
and it might well become their hymn of 
achievement: 

“For the wrongs that need resistance, 

For the cause that needs assistance, 

For the future in the distance, 

And the good that we can do.” 


in the belief that younger members must 
be prevailed upon to step forward and 
grasp the reins of leadership. He has, 
however, made himself available for coun¬ 
sel on any and all matters pertaining 
to association matters. And it may be 
truthfully said that the path to his front 
door in Minneapolis has been a well-beat¬ 
en one down through the years. As testi¬ 
mony to the high esteem in which he is 
held by members of his state association, 
the convention of 1961 was dedicated to 
him. 

On the national scene, Gordon is no 
stranger. When the NAD was reorgan¬ 
ized as a federation of state associations 
in 1957, a setup which Gordon helped to 
bring about, he was chiefly responsible 
for Minnesota becoming the first state 
association to vote for affiliation. He be¬ 
came a member of the NADs Executive 
Board in 1960 and, following the recent 
death of George Dewey Coats, was ele¬ 
vated to the office of second vice presi¬ 
dent of the NAD. 

If one were to ask him why he hasn’t 
fallen a victim of vertigo after having 
been lashed for so many years to the 
MAD wheel of progress, he’d undoubtedly 
wink in the direction of wife Myrtle and 
quip, “How do I slow down with a gal 
like her around at all times?” 

You’d have to believe him, too, because 
Myrt—with the exception of a single term 
as treasurer—has been MAD secretary 
most of the time since 1947. There’s a 
reason, too: Her secretarial performance 
is much like her home-baked bread: 
M-mm-mmm! 
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DR. WESLEY LAURITSEN 


For well over 40 years the words 
“Work” and “Wes” have been synony¬ 
mous. And the Minnesota Association of 
the Deaf has been glad of it. 

A severe case of writer’s cramp be¬ 
falls persons checking association records 
to reveal the service achievements of 
this man whose philosophy in life has 
been “Good Work Is Never Lost.” But 
Wes can’t prove the theory in his own 
case simply because he’s never been far 
enough removed from MAD work to mark 
up any loss. 

His penchant for figures was almost 
immediately recognized by MAD mem¬ 
bers back in 1923. That was the year 
of his election to the office of treasurer, 
a post he held until 1941. Since then 
he has served three terms as president 
and is now rounding out eight years of 
service as a director. All told, Dr. 
Lauritsen has held office for 32 years. 

Making life miserable in Minnesota for 
itinerant peddlers, deaf and otherwise, 
he testified before a legislative commit¬ 
tee and was chiefly responsible for Minne¬ 
sota’s present-day Anti-Peddler Law. For 
many years he served as chairman of 
the MAD’s Peddler Supression Commit¬ 
tee and is still a member of that group. 

Long a firm believer in a strong na¬ 
tional association, Dr. Lauritsen has 
served the NAD on various occasions. At 
one time he was national peddler sup¬ 
pression chief and was chairman of reso¬ 
lution committees at Chicago and Cleve¬ 
land conventions. 

In 1962, he completed 40 years of serv¬ 
ice as a faculty member of the Minne¬ 
sota School for the Deaf. The following 
year Gallaudet College recognized his 
service as an educator by conferring upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters. 

It was fitting that the state association 
recognized his many years of unstinting 
service by dedicating the 1963 convention 
at Faribault to him. That was the year 
of MSD’s Centennial Celebration, the year 


Dr. Lauritsen compiled and had published 
the book “The Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, 1863-1963” . . . and the year the 
MAD chose to celebrate its Diamond 
Jubilee. 



HERMAN VON HIPPEL 


* * * 

PHOTO CREDITS — Many of the photographs 
appearing in this Minnesota Edition of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN were snapped by Walter 
Wettschreck of St. Paul, chief photographer 
for the Minnesota Department of Conserva¬ 
tion. Walter, an MAD member, attended the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. A pilot, he 
is also noted for his skill as an aerial photog¬ 
rapher. 
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Very definitely, Herman von Hippel of 
St. Paul is one of the men who helped 
put the twinkle in the North Star State 
association. 

A three-term president (1947-53), Her¬ 
man has served the MAD as a director 
since stepping down from the top post. 
He has headed the association’s Law Com¬ 
mittee for many years. 

Wherever one finds an active state as¬ 
sociation for the deaf, the Herman von 
Hippels are much in evidence. Their 
formula for success follows a set pat¬ 
tern: Steadfastness of character, capa¬ 
bility, and an earnest desire to serve. 


State Services For The Deaf In Minnesota 

By JOHN S. BUZZELL, Assistant Director 
Division of Rehabilitative Services 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare 


On June 27, 1966, a new era in Min¬ 
nesota’s State Services for the Deaf was 
inaugurated with the employment of a 
consultant and a counselor for the Deaf. 
This is the first time that there have 
been two qualified persons available at 
one time within the Department of Pub¬ 
lic Welfare. The consultant is Lawrence 
P. Crouse, who was previously em¬ 
ployed as a teacher in the New York 
School for the Deaf at Rome. Serving 
as counselor is Miss N. Sue Dement, 
who was a teacher at the Iowa School 
for the Deaf at Council Bluffs. We hope 
that we will now be able to extend our 
services beyond what has been possible 
in the past. 

Administratively, Services for the 
Deaf is within the Rehabilitative Ser¬ 
vices Division of the State Department 
of Public Welfare. The division director 
is Lloyde W. Ditlevson, a professionally 
trained social worker with extensive ex¬ 
perience in both the county and state 
levels of public welfare. In addition to 
Services for the Deaf, the Division in¬ 
cludes Minnesota School for the Deaf at 
Faribault, State Services for the Blind, 
Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving 
School at Faribault, Crippled Children 
Services and Gillette State Hospital for 
Crippled Children in St. Paul. 

We envision that our consultant serv¬ 
ices will include work with groups, as¬ 
sociations and organizations. The consul¬ 


tant will have as an important part of 
his function to establish and maintain a 
working relationship with the various 
state hospitals and state institutions. 

The counselor will provide direct 
counseling and casework services to 
clients. This will include counseling cli¬ 
ents and families to help with family 
problems, assisting in helping to secure 
financial assistance where eligibility ex¬ 
ists, cooperating with other state agen¬ 
cies such as the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in working toward a job 
placement and all of the myriad serv¬ 
ices toward helping the individual to 
function more independently. 

To the extent possible, as limited by 
time and travel, we will be able to of¬ 
fer interpretive services throughout the 
state. Both our consultant and our coun¬ 
selor are experienced in this area. At¬ 
tempts are to be made to establish and 
maintain a register of individuals who 
are qualified, able and available to in¬ 
terpret. This register can serve as a 
referral source as there will be many 
instances where a competent local per¬ 
son will be able to act as an interpreter. 

We are optimistic that with the re¬ 
cently acquired staff, much more 
planned work with the deaf can be done. 
This should result in providing more ef¬ 
fective services in those situations where 
they are needed. 
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The Vocational Rehabilitation Program For The Deaf In Minnesota 

By ROBERT R. LAURITSEN, Consultant, Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

State of Minnesota, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 


There are many definitions of rehabili¬ 
tation. One such definition is “Rehabili¬ 
tation is a comprehensive, integrated and 
individualized approach to solving the 
human problems that stem from disabil¬ 
ity.” 1 Rehabilitation may take place in 
many settings. It may be in a doctor’s 
office, a hospital, a rehabilitation facility, 
on the job, in a private home or in a 
counselor’s office. Wherever and however 
rehabilitation is practiced, the goal re¬ 
mains the same, that of assisting individ¬ 
uals to attain the highest possible phys¬ 
ical, vocational and economic goal that is 
realistic. 

The purpose of this article is to ex¬ 
plain in part some of the services that 
are available to the deaf and hard of 
hearing through the Minnesota Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The Minnesota Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

The Minnesota Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (DVR) is a part of the 
State Department of Education. Mr. 
August Gehrke is the assistant commis¬ 
sioner for DVR and Special Education. 
The administrative offices are located on 
the fourth floor of the Centennial Build¬ 
ing in the Capitol Complex area of St. 
Paul. 

The program of vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion is implemented by rehabilitation 
counselors and their supervisors who are 
located in the 12 field offices strategically 
located throughout the state. DVR has 
62 counselors at the present time who pro¬ 
vide counseling, medical services, educa¬ 
tional and vocational training, job place¬ 
ment and follow-up to eligible persons. 

In 1965, the counseling staff served over 
12,000 persons in the state of Minnesota. 
During the same year, 1,714 persons com¬ 
pleted their rehabilitation programs and 
were classified as “rehabilitated.” 

A New Program, Cooperative Agreements 

Close working relationships have his¬ 
torically existed between DVR and the 
various school systems within the state. 
The purpose of this relationship is to 
blend educational efforts with DVR goals 
to help achieve early rehabilitation of 
handicapped youth. A new program of 
formal cooperative agreements between 
special education and DVR was begun in 
1964 which gives further impetus to this 
aspect of rehabilitation. These agree¬ 
ments created a new kind of counselor, 
known as Vocational Adjustment Coordi¬ 
nator (VAC). The VAC’s have as their 
primary responsibility the provision of 
rehabilitation services to eligible students 
in school systems. As of July 1, 1966, 
there were 19 cooperative agreements em¬ 
ploying 27 VAC’s in Minnesota. It is an- 


iPuth, A. D., “What is Rehabilitation?”, Re¬ 
port of the First Governor's Conference on 
Rehabilitation, May 26-27, 1960. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR ... Son of deaf parents, 
both of whom are retired faculty members of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Robert R. Lauritsen 
has worked with the deaf and hard of hearing in 
his present post since 1962. With wife Betty Jo 
and two young daughters, he makes his home in 
St. Paul. Still a young man. Bob is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota. And still adven¬ 
turesome, he ho'ds the permanent rank of captain 
in the United States Marine Corps Reserve and is a 
helicopter pilot with his Twin Cities-based unit. 

ticipated that the number of cooperative 
agreements and VAC’s will increase in 
number in the coming years. Hearing 
handicapped youth throughout the state 
will be able to profit by these cooperative 
agreements in receiving early rehabili¬ 
tation services. 

DVR Services for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 

Generally speaking, DVR services are 
available to persons who have a hearing 
loss of 30db or more in the better ear 
and meet the following criteria: 

1. Are residents of the state. 

2. The hearing loss creates a substantial 
vocational handicap. 

3. Are of employable age. 

4. Have a reasonable possibility of bene¬ 
fiting from the DVR program. In all 
cases, eligibility for services is determined 
on an individual basis. 

There are literally thousands of persons 
within the state who have qualifying hear¬ 
ing losses. Hearing impaired persons who 
can communicate orally may be served 
by a counselor in any of the field offices 
or by a counselor for the deaf. Persons 
who communicate by the manual alpha¬ 
bet and the language of signs may be 
served by a counselor who is proficient 
in this means of communication. The St. 
Paul DVR district office houses both a 
consultant and a counselor for the deaf 
who provide services on a statewide basis. 
Additionally, the St. Cloud and Rochester 
district offices each have a qualified per¬ 
son to serve the manual deaf. 


The Basic Program of DVR 

Hearing impaired persons apply for DVR 
services for a multitude of reasons. 
Whatever the reasons, once eligibility has 
been determined, a variety of services 
are available. The extent to which serv¬ 
ices are provided is dependent upon the 
individual’s requirements to achieve a 
status of “rehabilitated.” 

The major and basic part of the DVR 
program is the counseling process. Coun¬ 
seling has been defined many ways. One 
definition by the American Guidance 
Service, Inc., is: 

Counseling is the process in 
which an experienced and trained 
person assists a second person: 

1. To understand himself and his 
opportunities; 

2. To make appropriate adjust¬ 
ments and decisions in light of 
this understanding; 

3. To accept the responsibility for 
this choice; 

4. To follow a course of action in 
harmony with his choice. 

Blending with the counseling process 
is the use of current medical informa¬ 
tion relating to both general health and 
to the hearing mechanism. Provision of 
medical services when required is an in¬ 
tegral part of the rehabilitation program 
to restore the individual to maximum 
physical capacity. Psychological testing 
is frequently employed to help determine 
an individual’s abilities, interests, atti¬ 
tudes and aptitudes. Referral to a re¬ 
habilitation center for further educational- 
vocational diagnosis may be a step of 
the rehabilitation process. This is par¬ 
ticularly helpful with many deaf persons 
by providing a setting in which learning 
can take place by actual tryout and per¬ 
formance on a wide variety of work tasks. 
For the person of limited language and 
communication abilities, this type of eval¬ 
uation allows full expression of work and 
work-related interests and abilities. 

Training programs for the hearing im¬ 
paired may take many directions. Train¬ 
ing can be classified as follows: 

1. Work adjustment training 

2. Personal adjustment training 

3. On-the-job training 

4. Vocational school training 

5. Technical school training 

6. College or university training 

7. Auditory training 

8. Basic skills training 

The foregoing steps of the rehabilita¬ 
tion program are aimed at the selection 
of a realistic employment goal in keep¬ 
ing with the abilities, skills, experiences, 
physical limitations, aptitudes and atti¬ 
tudes of the individual. 

With proper work skills and attitudes, 
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hearing impaired persons normally can 
be quickly placed on a job. At this point, 
the deaf individual hopefully is a quali¬ 
fied job seeker who is capable of being a 
fully productive worker in a specific field 
of employment. Throughout the counsel¬ 
ing process, special emphasis has been 
placed on working relationships toward 
fellow workers and “the boss” since it is 
in this area that many persons, both deaf 
and hearing, fail. Most employers show 
no bias towards a qualified worker who 
can be recommended by DVR. Finally, 
a follow-up program is provided by DVR 
to insure adequacy of the total rehabili¬ 
tation plan. 

A Special Evaluation Program for 
Students of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf 

A special evaluation program for stu¬ 
dents at the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf in Faribault has been successfully 
carried on for several years. This pro¬ 
gram is a cooperative venture between 
the school, the Minneapolis Rehabilitation 
Center and DVR. Beginning with the 
graduating class of 1966, the Minnesota 
State Employment Service has entered 
this evaluation process by providing spe¬ 
cial testing services to the students. This 
program is pre-vocational in nature and 
begins in the junior year. All junior stu¬ 
dents and their families are introduced 
to DVR, both by group and individual 
interview. Data gathering for each stu¬ 
dent begins and includes the following: 
DVR application, general medical exam¬ 
ination, audiological examination, psycho¬ 
logical tests, special vocational interest 
testing, school records and other special 
reports as required. During the summer 
between the junior and senior year, the 
students spend one week at the Minne¬ 
apolis Rehabilitation Center undergoing 
a comprehensive vocational-educational- 
social evaluation. The students attend 
the Center in groups of five and six. 
Working closely with the professional staff 
of the Center, the students select occu¬ 
pational tasks they are interested in try¬ 
ing. Their performances are carefully 
evaluated both in group sessions and in 
private counseling sessions. At the end 
of the week, the families are invited to 
review the progress of their student. Dur¬ 
ing the senior year at the school, the stu¬ 
dents receive individual counseling aimed 
towards the selection of a realistic voca¬ 
tional objective. With but few exceptions, 
this pre-vocational diagnostic program has 
resulted in a definite rehabilitation plan 
for each students by graduation day. 

Educationa-Vocational Training 
Programs for the Post-school Deaf 

Graduates of the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf and of other day school pro¬ 
grams for the deaf may, when qualified, 
continue their education. During the 
1965-66 academic year, 23 Minnesota stu¬ 
dents attended Gallaudet College in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., the world’s only college for 
the deaf. Because of a communication 
barrier, it is difficult for most deaf stu¬ 
dents to attend colleges and universities 
for the normal hearing. Yet, some Minne¬ 


sota students do attend these colleges. 
Deaf students are enrolled at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota; St. Mary’s College, 
Winona; Jamestown College, Jamestown, 
North Dakota; and Augustine College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Deaf persons may also attend voca¬ 
tional, technical and business schools, if 
qualified. In some instances, it is neces¬ 
sary to make special provision for the 
hearing loss so the student may profit 
from all phases of instruction. Deaf per¬ 
sons from Minnesota have attended such 
schools as: Dunwoody Industrial Insti¬ 
tute, Minneapolis; Northwest Television 
and Electronics Institute, Minneapolis; 
Minnesota School of Business, Minneapo¬ 
lis; Minneapolis Business College, Minne¬ 
apolis; Graphic Arts Technical School, 
Minneapolis; Rasmussen Business School, 
St. Paul; Stevinson’s Auto and Electrical 
School, Kansas City, Missouri; Midland 
Linotype School, Charles City, Iowa; 
Office Appliance Mechanical Institute, 
Springfield, Missouri; Hanson Mechanical 
Trade School, Fargo, North Dakota; In¬ 
stitute of Lettering and Design, Chicago, 
Illinois; and many of the state’s 20 area 
vocational schools. This listing is not 
complete. The selection of school is de¬ 
pendent upon the ability of the student 
to profit from instruction and the avail¬ 
ability of an appropriate training school. 

Of special interest at the present time 
in Minnesota is a newly formed commit¬ 
tee comprised of professional people, in¬ 
terested lay people and deaf persons. The 
purpose of this committee is to further 
explore the vocational training opportuni¬ 
ties for deaf adults. 

Hearing Aids 

Recent years have created a new 
awareness in the value of hearing aids. 
Compact size of new hearing aids coupled 
with increased amplification have made 
hearing aid usage possible for more peo¬ 
ple. DVR is able to help with purchases 
of hearing aids for eligible and qualified 
persons who are able to benefit by ampli¬ 
fication. If DVR is unable to supply a 
hearing aid directly, every attempt is 
made to help the individual secure an 
aid from other community resources. 

Job Development 

Constant attention is paid by DVR 
personnel to the development of new em¬ 
ployment opportunities for the deaf. Reg¬ 
ular and frequent employer contacts are 
made to familiarize industry with the 
abilities of deaf workers. This type of 
liaison between DVR and industry has 
resulted in new employment opportuni¬ 
ties for deaf workers. In some cases, the 
deaf are in high demand by selected em¬ 
ployers. 

Some employers require written exam¬ 
inations as a criteria for employment. 
Some deaf persons, because of language 
deprivation, have failed these examina¬ 
tions. It is sometimes possible to waive 
these examinations if in all other ways 
the person is qualified to perform the 
job. 

Job development will continue to be 


one of the important services for deaf 
persons. 

Supplemental Services 

Numerous services beyond the scope 
of direct client services are performed 
by DVR staff. Frequently DVR personnel 
are called upon to talk to various groups 
such as parents, personnel associations, 
college and university classes, social 
workers and public health nurses. 

Active participation in the development 
of adult education for the deaf has been 
another activity of DVR. Representation 
is maintained on the current television 
program for the deaf, “Now See This.” 

Liaison is maintained with other com¬ 
munity resources involving the disciplines 
of education, medicine, audiology, social 
agencies, welfare agencies, vocational 
agencies and hearing aid dealers. 

Almost daily inquiries are received re¬ 
garding at least one of the following 
areas: automobile insurance, driver’s 

license, interpreting services, religious ac¬ 
tivities, social information about clubs 
and organizations, education of the deaf, 
hearing aids and employment opportuni¬ 
ties. 

DVR personnel are active in a wide 
variety of professional organizations on 
both the local and national level, special 
study projects, committee work, work¬ 
shops and other related activities. 

Summary 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion has long been vitally concerned and 
active in the rehabilitation of hearing 
impaired persons. This agency is one 
member of a wide range of community 
resources. Within the scope of its ac¬ 
tivities, DVR attempts to provide a com¬ 
prehensive, integrated and individualized 
approach to the vocational needs and re¬ 
quirements of eligible deaf and hard of 
hearing persons as a definite part of the 
agency’s total program. 


She Pioneered . . . 



Dr. Petra S. Howard 
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Forerunner of the present state Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Division, Services 
for the Deaf, functions of which were out¬ 
lined in the story above, was Minnesota’s 
Bureau for the Deaf. 

Created by an act of the state legisla¬ 
ture in 1915, the bureau is believed to 
have been the first effort made by a 
state to provide counseling services for 
the deaf. 

First chief of the bureau in that early 
year of 1915 was a lady whom Minne¬ 
sotans know well and respect even more— 


Petra Fandrem—now Dr. Petra Fandrem 
Howard. After her marriage to J. C. 
Howard in 1916, she left the bureau, but 
in 1929 returned as its head. In later 
years she worked as a Specialist for the 
Deaf in the Vocational Rehabilitation Di¬ 
vision. 

Her retirement in 1959 brought to an 
end a career of brilliant and extraordinary 
service to deaf residents of Minnesota, as 
testified to by citations which she re¬ 
ceived from President Eisenhower and 
the then governor of Minnesota, Orville 
Freeman. 


A 1907 graduate of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, she went on to 
Gallaudet College and received her diplo¬ 
ma with the class of 1912. In 1960 the 
college bestowed upon her the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters. 

Long active in the Minnesota Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, Dr. Howard served a 
term as its president. She is a member 
of the Minnesota Psychological Associa¬ 
tion and the National Psychological Asso¬ 
ciation in Washington. 


Social Activities of Deaf Minnesotans Are Not Neglected... 

In addition to open house activities, 
meetings of the Twin Cities division of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
and Auxiliary are held monthly at the 
hall. On occasion, facilities are also made 
available to other organizations of deaf 
persons and hearing groups whose work 
is dedicated to the welfare of the hearing 
impaired. Deaf Minnesotans are now pre¬ 
paring a three-day 50th Anniversary Cele¬ 
bration, which will be held at the hall 
on November 4-5-6 of this year. 

While Thompson Memorial Hall is main¬ 
ly the center of social life for deaf resi¬ 
dents of the Twin Cities area, other sec¬ 
tions of Minnesota boast social clubs fo^ 
the deaf. 

Southern and southwestern Minnesota 
areas are represented, respectively, by 
the Southern Minnesota Club for the Deaf 
and Worthington Club for the Deaf. Both 
groups meet monthly. 




SOCIAL EVENTS at the Hall during the next year will be supervised by this recently-elected House 
Committee. Ail Twin Citians, they are, seated, left to right, Violet Elmgren, Katherine Feely, and Hattie 
Lee; standing, from left to right, are Jack Mason, Don Boyer and Kenneth Elmgren. Boyer is chairman 
of the committee and Mrs. Feely is secretary-treasurer. 
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THOMPSON HALL, social center for Minnesota's deaf residents, is located at 1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul. 
Site of many MAD conventions and referred to by the deaf of Minnesota as the "clubhouse, " it is believed 
to be the only one of its kind in the United States without membership dues or admission charges. The 
building was designed by the late Olof Hanson, a deaf architect. Mr. Hanson, a graduate of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, was a charter member of the MAD. 


In the main hall of a stately three-story 
brick building in a quiet residential dis¬ 
trict of St. Paul is a bronze tablet on 
which are inscribed the words: “In lov¬ 
ing memory of Charles Thompson, who 
found pleasure in giving pleasure to oth¬ 
ers.” For deaf Minnesotans the pleasure 
has spanned 50 years. 

The edifice was ordered erected in 1916, 
as a social center for deaf residents of 
the state, by Margaret Brooks Thompson 
as a memorial to her deceased husband, 
Charles Thompson of St. Paul, son of a 
wealthy St. Paul banker and civic leader. 
Charles Thompson, a graduate of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, had died 
the year before, in 1915. Building and 
land costs totaled $45,000—a handsome 
sum in that early period, when a dollar 
was worth a hundred cents. 


Hall include an auditorium, kitchen, din¬ 
ing room, lounge, recreation rooms, and 
an apartment for a full-time caretaker. 


In Duluth the Northern Minnesota Club 
for the Deaf supervises social activities 
for deaf residents of the northland. This 
club, too, meets monthly. 


At the time the building was dedicated, 
Mrs. Thompson set up a trust fund for 
maintenance of the hall. The trust is now 
administered by a board of five trustees, 
all of them deaf residents of Minnesota. 
A House Committee, elected annually at 
a mass meeting, supervises programs, 
runs concessions and enforces club rules. 

The three floors of Thompson Memorial 
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EXECUTION OF THE THOMPSON MEMORIAL TRUST FUND AND ITS PROPERTIES lies in the hands 
of these trustees, who hold their appointments on a lifetime basis. Seated, at left, is Gordon L. Allen, 
secretary-treasurer, and Herman von Hippel, standing left, Charles Vadnals and Wesley Lauritsen. Missing 
from the photo is John Langford, the fifth trustee. The presidency of the board is rotated annually among 
the last four named gentlemen. 


The Deaf And Their Church In Minnesota 

By REV. LAWRENCE T. BUNDE 


The church is people, people from all 
walks of life, all races, and all ages. 
Here in Minnesota the pastors and con¬ 
gregations of deaf are concerned with 
the community in which they live and 
with the whole world of which they are 
a part, but with special focus upon the 
deaf. The ministry of the church extends 
far beyond the membership rolls, are 
worship services and the organizational 
meetings. It seeks the individual in or¬ 
der to serve him whether as an inter¬ 
preter in the courts, a counselor in times 
of trouble, a support in times of sor¬ 
row or whether simply to rejoice with 
him in times of happiness. In so doing 
the church is involved not only with the 
individual, but also with his family and 
with all who have concern for him. The 
pastors seek to be a part of a team 
effort with the various agencies, counsel¬ 
ors, educators and other disciplines in 
order to more effectively serve persons 
in every possible way. In addition, the 
clergy participate in special courses of 
study and workshops. Jesus Christ said 
that He came not to be served, but to 
serve; and so the church also seeks to 
be of service rather than to be served. 
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Let us turn from this broad scope of the 
church in the life of the deaf in Minne¬ 
sota to look more closely at the organ¬ 
ized church work. 

The American Lutheran Church (ALC) 
through its Ephphatha Services has estab¬ 
lished centers in Faribault and in Minne¬ 
apolis. The Faribault center, which dates 
from 1898, is housed in a beautiful, na¬ 
tive-stone church only a few blocks from 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf. Eph¬ 
phatha Church is a congregation of deaf 
adults and also a chaplaincy center serv¬ 
ing the Protestant students at the school. 
The Rev. I. M. Thvedt and the Rev. 
Gordon Long are church supported chap¬ 
lains ministering to the ALC and Protes¬ 
tant youth at MSD. Mrs. Thvedt is the 
parish worker. This chaplaincy service 
is oriented toward the entire family con¬ 
stellation of each young person. Each 
student is encouraged to maintain mem¬ 
bership in his home church with his 
family. These students participate in 
Thursday Church School classes taught 
by Chaplains Thvedt, Long, and Bunde, 
Mrs. Thvedt and volunteer teachers from 
the MSD faculty. There are Sunday morn¬ 
ing worship services, youth meetings, 


socials, an active scouting program and 
counseling services. Pastor Thvedt has 
developed a fine system of audio-visuals 
in order to reach more fully the young 
deaf students. Every summer Ephphatha 
sponsors a week of Bible Camp for deaf 
youth ages 14 to 20 at Camp Knutson 
in northern Minnesota. 

In southwest Minnesota, Pastor Sterling 
H. Simonson from Sioux Falls, South Da¬ 
kota, has monthly worship services in 
Windom, Marshall and Montevideo. 

The other ALC Ephphatha center is 
Bread of Life Lutheran Church for the 
Deaf in Minneapolis, served by Pastor 
Lawrence Bunde. Members of Bread of 
Life come from all over the Twin City 
metropolitan area to worship in the mod¬ 
ern, brick building completed nine years 
ago. Worship services and Sunday school 
are held each Sunday, and the various 
organizations of the church meet month¬ 
ly. Special Sunday school classes for 
oral students from the day schools are 
held in Woodlake Lutheran Church, Rich¬ 
field, and Calvary Lutheran Church, 
Golden Valley. Pastor Bunde participates 
in the Thursday Church School program 
in Faribault. 

The Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod 
has a center in Saint Paul, in a new, 
contemporary church called Prince of 
Peace Lutheran Church for the Deaf. 
The Rev. August Hauptman is pastor, 
and Mrs. Lawrence Finke is the parish 
worker. Every Sunday members of 
Prince of Peace come from all parts of 
the Twin Cities for worship. Men’s, wo¬ 
men’s and youth meetings are held reg¬ 
ularly at the church. Pastor Hauptman, 
Mrs. Finke and volunteer teachers have 
charge of released time classes for the 
deaf children in the day schools in Min¬ 
neapolis and Saint Paul. They also have 
Saturday classes and Sunday school 
classes. Every Thursday during the 
school term they travel to Faribault to 
teach Missouri Synod youth at MSD. 
On those Thursdays Pastor Hauptman 
and Mrs. Klein also teach retarded deaf 
students at the State School and Hos¬ 
pital. On Sundays during the academic 
year Pastor Hauptman has services for 
his deaf students at Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Faribault. Pastor Hauptman also 
preaches regularly in Duluth, Grand Rap¬ 
ids, Mankato, Little Falls, Austin and 
Albert Lea. 

The Rev. George C. Ring from Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, each month preaches 
to deaf in Worthington and Granite Falls. 

In the Twin Cities Pastors Hauptman 
and Bunde participate in a number of 
projects and organizations. There are 
nine deaf-blind persons of various denom¬ 
inational backgrounds with whom Pastors 
Bunde and Hauptman have a social meet¬ 
ing once a month. The two pastors also 
are actively involved in the adult educa¬ 
tion program for the deaf in Minneapo¬ 
lis and Saint Paul, and in a television 
series for the deaf entitled “Now See 
This” on KTCA-TV, Channel two, the 
University of Minnesota educational chan¬ 
nel. Each has taught classes in the lan¬ 
guage of signs in adult education and in 
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ALC EPHPHATHA CHAPLAINS — Left to right, 
seated—Thvedt, Simonson. Standing—Bunde, Fin- 
nestad, Long. 


At First Covenant Church, Minneapo¬ 
lis, the Sunday morning and evening 
services, and the Wednesday evening 
services are interpreted by Mr. Reuben 
Johnson, Miss Blanche Wagner and Miss 
Nora Grosse. The deaf at First Covenant 
do meet regularly for study and social 
activities. 


The chaplains and youth from the dif¬ 
ferent denominational backgrounds in 
Faribault cooperate to hold occasional 
social functions jointly. 


The servies at Gethsemane Episcopal 
Church, Minneapolis, are interpreted ev¬ 
ery Sunday by Mr. Noel Cadwell, a lay 
reader. 


Although each organized effort is 
unique, nevertheless the church is peo¬ 
ple serving God by serving people in 
every possible way. 
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Pushbutton Picture—Preaching at Ephphatha Church at Faribault, Minnesota, adds a new dimension to 
the worship of the deaf and hard of hearing. Visuals with language or picture concepts can communicate 
more information in shorter time. The pastor controls the pictures from switches in the pulpit and has 
them on only when desired. 
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local private colleges. They frequently 
serve as interpreters for individuals and 
at meetings. Pastors Bunde and Haupt- 
man meet regularly with the state vo¬ 
cational rehabilitation consultant, the wel¬ 
fare consultant and the welfare counselor. 
They take an active interest in the Min¬ 
nesota Association of the Deaf and par¬ 
ticipate in the Minnesota Association for 
the Hearing Impaired. Their respective 
offices serve as clearing houses for in¬ 
formation, and the pastors themselves 
upon request speak to church and com¬ 
munity groups concerning their work. 


Prince of Peace Lutheran Church for the Deaf-Missouri Synod, 205 Otis, St. Paul, Minnesota 55104. The 
Rev. August Hauptman is pastor. 


The Roman Catholic Church has two 
priests serving the deaf in Minnesota. 
Father George G. Garrelts who is the 
director of the Newman Center on the 
campus of the University of Minnesota 
serves the deaf in the Twin Cities. He 
celebrates the Mass in the language of 
signs once a month at the Newman Cen¬ 
ter. There is an annual fall “Mission” 
for Catholic deaf. Father William Ken¬ 
ney is the church supported chaplain in 
Faribault serving the Catholic students 
at MSD. He celebrates the Mass for the 
deaf in special facilities at one of the 
local Catholic churches. On Thursdays 
he is assisted by volunteers in their 
church school classes. Special youth ac¬ 
tivities are also a part of his schedule. 


Bread of Life Lutheran Church for the Deaf, 2901 38th Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406, of 
which the Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde is pastor. The building was completed in 1957. 













The Minnesota School For The Deaf 


History 

The Minnesota School for the Deaf was 
conceived in the minds of a few forward- 
looking citizens and tentatively sanctioned 
by the state’s first legislature in 1858. The 
growth and development of the School for 
the Deaf and the State of Minnesota have 
paralleled each other from the beginning. 
Although the establishment of a “deaf 
and dumb asylum” was tentatively ac¬ 
cepted as a responsibility of the state in 
1858, it was not until the throes of the 
Civil War in 1863 that the school was 
actually born through the enactment of a 
bill and an appropriation of $1,500 by the 
legislature: “. . . for the temporary re¬ 
lief and instruction of the indigent blind 
and indigent deaf-mutes of the State.” In 
this time of millions and billions, the 
$1,500 seems to be a mere pittance; 
nevertheless, placed in perspective: ser¬ 
ious Indian uprisings, the drain on man¬ 
power and money by the Civil War, and 
all the other problems besetting a new 
frontier state, a great amount of credit 
is due the legislators for their courage 
in extending the state’s responsibility at 
the time to a very small segment of the 
population. 

From temporary quarters serving the 
deaf, the blind and later the mentally re¬ 
tarded, too, the school in a few short 
years evolved into a school serving only 
the deaf and was located at its present 
site on the bluffs above the Straight 
River in the city of Faribault. Buildings 
have come and gone and will continue to 
do so, 1 but adequate planning has main¬ 
tained a conformity of facilities on a beau¬ 
tiful tree-shaded campus with well kept 
lawns providing spacious areas for the 
students to participate in all kinds of phys¬ 
ical activities and leisure time pursuits. 

The Minnesota School for the Deaf is 
the fine school that it is because of the 
people who have been served and because 
of the people who have served. The lists 
of names of both are long and contain 
names of people of renown. Each person 
played a part in building the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf of 1966, and who has 
the right to say any one was more im¬ 
portant than another in the building, even 
though certain personalities are better 
known and stand out even nationally. 
This article can neither add to, nor de¬ 
tract from their real worth; so, even 
though persons are important, names will 
not be used except as they are important 
to the program of the school today. This 
same intent is expressed in the dedication 
of the book, History of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf 1863 - 1963, by Dr. 
Wesley Lauritsen, 1963. 

DEDICATION 

This book is dedicated to the many 

fine men and women who have worked 

iConstruction is scheduled to start this sum¬ 
mer on a new boys’ dormitory. 

^Francis Crowe, MSD class of 1935, is now 
president of the Minnesota Association of the 
Deaf. 


By ALBERT C. ESTERLINE, Principal 



Dr. Howard M. Quigley, superintendent of Min¬ 
nesota School for the Deaf, was born in Webster 
Groves, Missouri. He attended Gooding College, 
Gooding, Idaho, where he earned a B.A. A B.S. 
was later earned at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. He received 
an M.A. from Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
and an M.A. from Columbia University, New York 
City. Dr. Quigley was recognized for his outstand¬ 
ing service to the deaf and to the profession by 
being awarded the honorary degree of Lift. D. at 
Gallaudet College in 1959. He was president of the 
Conference of Executives of the American Schools 
for the Deaf for the years 1952-53-54 and has been 
the chairman of the Committee on Teacher Training 
and Certification since 1959. Professionally he has 
served as teacher at the Kendall School, 1926-1928; 
tepcher-princmal at the Iowa school, 1932-1939; 
superintendent at the Kansas School, 1939-1945; and 
has been the superintendent at the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf since 1945—a total of 36 years of serv¬ 
ice to the deaf. 

hard down through the years to make 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
what it is today, and to all of the 
boys and girls who are now in school 
and those who have gone out into the 
world and been good citizens, a credit 
to their families, the school, and the 
state. 

This dedication applies to the entire 
school as well as to the book. 

Philosophy and Curriculum 

The purposes, objectives and philosophy 
of the Minnesota School for the Deaf are 
those generally subscribed to by most ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools, plus cer¬ 
tain specifics applying to the education 
of the hearing impaired. Excerpts from 
the school’s 1965-66 yearbook for the staff 
printed below give these in brief. 

Objectives of Educaction for Minnesota 
Schools 

It is the function of the school to 
take the children as it finds them, 
with all their diversity of race, re¬ 
ligion, intelligence and other back¬ 
ground, and to provide them with a 
planned series of experiences which 
over a period of years will result in 
their development into intelligent, 
good, cultured and efficient citizens. 

In fulfilling this purpose the school 
through its curriculum will attempt 
to develop each individual according 


to his interests, needs, ability, and 
talents, not only for his own personal 
happiness, and self-realization but also 
for the improvement of society through 
his own cooperative activity in the in¬ 
terest of all. 

The following is quoted from “The 
Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy” by the Educational Poli¬ 
cies Commission of the NEA. 

Four aspects of educational purpose 
have been identified. These aspects 
center around the person himself, his 
relationships to others in home and 
community, the creation and use of 
material wealth, and socio-civic ac¬ 
tivities. The first area calls for a de¬ 
scription of the educated person; the 
second for a description of the edu¬ 
cated member of the family and com¬ 
munity group; the third, of the edu¬ 
cated producer or consumer; the 
fourth, of the educated citizen. 

The four great groups of objectives 
thus defined are: 

1. The objectives of Self-Realization 

2. The objectives of Human Rela¬ 
tionship 

3. The objectives of Economic Effi¬ 
ciency 

4. The objectives of Civic Responsi¬ 
bility 

Each of these is related to each of 
the others. Each is capable of further 
subdivision. 

COMMUNICATION 

The teaching of communication is 
what sets the education of the hearing 
impaired apart from all other educa¬ 
tion. In other areas there is much in 
common with education in general. A 
person with a hearing loss overcomes 
his handicap to the extent that he 
masters communication; so, each 
teacher of the deaf, regardless of level 
or subject taught, has as his primary 
responsibility the teaching of com¬ 
munication. 

The philosophy of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf is that every 
child shall be taught orally in so far 
as is possible, but fingerspelling used 
simultaneously with speech in so far 
as possible is used where it best fits 
the needs of any child. There are 
limitations to both oral and manual 
communication. Neither method is of 
much value if it cannot be translated 
into the reading and writing of good 
English. 

The curriculum at the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf in so far as possible and with 
a great deal of adaptation parallels the 
Minnesota State suggested courses and 
guides. The Captioned Films for the Deaf 
curriculum guides that are being de¬ 
veloped at the Ball State workshops are 
an aid to improving instruction for the 
deaf in all schools for the deaf as well 
as at MSD, and should aid in giving com- 
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AERIAL VIEW—This view of the Minnesota School for the Deaf campus at Faribault was made by Walter H. Wettschreck, a deaf pilot of St. Paul. 


mon experiences to the students in the 
various schools. Curriculum in its broad¬ 
est sense is operative 24 hours a day in 
a residential school, and a concerted ef¬ 
fort to realize the above objectives and 
purposes is maintained by all personnel 
of the school. 

The Minnesota School for the Deaf is 
fortunate in being located in a community 
that looks upon the school as an integral 
part of the community itself. This ac¬ 
ceptance didn’t just happen but is the 
result of a lot of hard work by the school 
staff, past and present. Some of the com¬ 
munity activities in which the students 
participate are described below. These 
activities are considered a very significant 
part of the total program. 

The students contribute to the United 
Fund during the annual drive for funds. 

The Faribault Recreation Department 
includes the school in its program of soft- 
ball, flag football, basketball and new- 
comb, giving the students the experience 
of competing and socializing with their 
hearing peers. 

As a part of the Thanksgiving program 
contributions are accepted from the stu¬ 
dents and sent to CARE. For the past 


several years CARE has spent this money 
on schools for the deaf in foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

When the Red Cross Bloodmobile comes 
to town, anywhere from eight to fifteen 
of the older students donate blood. 

Contributions to the United Fund include 
membership in the elementary and sec¬ 
ondary sections of the Junior Red Cross 
and delegates of the student body par¬ 
ticipate in scheduled meetings with dele¬ 
gates from other schools in the com¬ 
munity. 

Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts from the 
troops at the school share experiences with 
the troops in town. 

Delegate students attend the annual 
Boys’ and Girls’ County Day sponsored 
by the American Legion. 

More peculiar to the deaf community 
the chapter of the Junior NAD has been 
an active organization of older students 
carrying on worthwhile projects. 

In the sports program on the inter¬ 
scholastic level the scchool is a member 
of the Centennial Conference, seven small 
high schools within a hundred mile radius 
and the Minnesota High School League. 


A Protestant chaplain and a Catholic 
chaplain serve the school in a number 
of different ways, and they in addition to 
other pastors, with the help of lay people, 
carry on a very complete religious in¬ 
struction program providing spiritual ex¬ 
periences for the students. Various 
churches in the community cooperate in 
providing facilities and special services 
for the students for Sunday worship. 

Public Relations 

Visitors, both as individuals and groups, 
made up of seniors in high school, col¬ 
lege and seminary groups, church groups 
and other professional people interested 
in the education of the deaf total between 
2,000 and 3,000 a year. 

The school is called upon to furnish pro¬ 
grams for PTA’s, service clubs and other 
organizations. This is usually an explana¬ 
tion of the program with a demonstration 
with students. 

Staff members, in addition to belonging 
to the usual professional organizations, 
hold memberships in service clubs, civic 
organizations and professional groups. 
Teachers represent the school on the 
Safety Committee and the Youth Co¬ 
ordinating Council in town. 
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A recent program at Minnesota School was one honoring Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 


Administration 

The school has been under a number 
of different controlling bodies throughout 
its history and is presently in the Division 
of Rehabilitative Services of the State De¬ 
partment of Public Welfare. It functions 
as a part of the public school system and 
has consultative services from the Depart¬ 
ments of Education and Health and other 
state agencies. 

Dr. Howard M. Quigley, as the superin¬ 
tendent, is the administrator of the school. 
He is a man of broad experiences in the 
profession and as such is in great de¬ 
mand as a speaker by the deaf as well 
as for professional meetings. As an au¬ 
thority on the education of the deaf his 
tinhe is in demand by any number of 
groups from related areas; all this in ad¬ 
dition to running a first class school. 

Assisting Dr. Quigley in the operation 
of the school are: a business manager, a 
principal, two supervising and 40 class¬ 
room teachers; a dean of students re¬ 
sponsible for three head houseparents who 
in turn direct the activities of 30 other 
houseparents and the 290 students; a 
dietician who doubles as a matron with 
a crew of 25; the chief engineer who with 
his 18 men takes care of the physical 
comforts of all; a registered nurse with 
the help of two other nurses, a doctor 
and a dentist on call, and more special¬ 
ized services on a consultant basis looks 
after the health of the students. Numbers 
and titles tell only a small part of the 
story; the other and more important 
part, is the loyalty to the school and the 
love of the children on the part of all 
these people. 

Parent-Child Program 

A school such as the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf cannot be all things to all 
people, but for years there has been a 
concern for providing for the needs of 
parents of young hearing-impaired chil¬ 
dren. One specific problem these people 
have is the leaving of their five-year-old 
children at a residential school maybe 
100, or even 400, miles from home. To 
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help overcome this problem and other 
difficulties and to help the parents to 
help their hearing-impaired children a 
Parent-Child Institute of three days’ dura¬ 
tion is held at the school every year im¬ 
mediately after the close of the regular 
school term. 

A number of the regular staff counsel 
with the parents in formal sessions and 
to a great extent on an informal basis. 
An audiologist, a medical doctor, a psy¬ 
chologist, a deaf adult and others are 
called in to help the parents better under¬ 
stand their problems and responsibilities. 
Having the parents and prospective stu¬ 
dents live on the campus for these three 
days has done much to alleviate the con¬ 
cern of parents when they later have to 
leave their children at the school. An¬ 
other benefit to parents is the companion¬ 
ship they establish among themselves 
when they realize that they have many 
common problems to face and decisions 
to make. 

Admission Procedure 

The local public school superintendent 
is responsible, by law in Minnesota, for 
the education of all school age children 
in his district. Before any child can be 
admitted to the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, he must have been first referred 
by the superintendent of his district of 
residence. The local county welfare 
boards are then asked to gather a com¬ 
plete history of the child including med¬ 
ical, sociological, psychological, otological 
and audiological reports. This material 
is carefully evaluated by the Admissions 
and Discharge Committee consisting of 
the superintendent (MSD), a representa¬ 
tive of the State Department of Educa¬ 
tion and a representative of the State De- 

Albert C. Esterline, a native of Pennsylvania, earned 
a B. S. degree at Indiana State College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. He began working with the deaf at 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf in 
1937 as head counselor in the boys dormitory. He 
enrolled in the training course at the same school 
in 1939. During the following 15 years he served 
as teacher, dean of boys and assistant to the super¬ 
intendent. Since March of 1954, Mr. Esterline has 
been the principal of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf. 


partment of Public Welfare. The commit¬ 
tee makes the decision as to whether the 
child should be admitted or makes recom¬ 
mendations for possible alternative plans. 
The same committee reviews cases for 
discharge and transfer to other programs 
including public schools. 

Rehabilitative Services 

Under established procedures in Minne¬ 
sota the school is not responsible for job 
placement and follow-up of students after 
graduation. A consultant for the deaf in 
the State Department of Education Di¬ 
vision of Rehabilitation works very closely 
with the school staff, the students (espe¬ 
cially in the last two years of their school 
program), and their parents to determine 
the interests and capabilities of the stu¬ 
dents for work, further training or higher 
education. As a unique part of this assess¬ 
ment, every student spends a week at 
the Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center dur¬ 
ing the summer preceding his final year. 
There the student is pretty much on his 
own, and for many really the first time 
in his life. He has to plan his time 
and his money. He can try a number of 
the three hundred different available job 
samplings. Through the week he has 
group and individual conferences and dis¬ 
cusses with the personnel at the center. 
Through the week he is constantly being 
evaluated for social and economic compe¬ 
tencies, vocational interests and aptitudes, 
attitudes and interpersonal relationships 
both with his peers and staff. 

During his junior year every student is 
evaluated in detail by the school staff, 
after which his parents are invited to 
the school for a personal conference in re¬ 
gard to the evaluation and a discussion 
about future plans. In almost every in¬ 
stance there is a plan for every graduate. 

The Centennial 

There is no better way to get the feel¬ 
ings of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf than to take a brief look at the out¬ 
standing event in the history of the school 
. . . the Centennial celebration of May 
1963. Among other things, it pointed up 
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Minnesota School pupils and instructors responsible for building and decorating the Red Cross chest for 
shipment overseas. 



A typical second-year class at the Minnesota School. 


the extremely fine relationship that exists 
between the school and the alumni and 
their several organizations. Some idea 
of the great amount of planning and work 
involved and the tremendous success of 
the occasion as well as an overview of 
the program can be obtained from an 
article written for the November 1963 
Companion by Francis Crowe 2 in retro¬ 
spect of the Centennial celebration. The 
following is an excerpt from the article. 

There they were, your friends and 
mine . . . classmates and schoolmates 
. . . and teachers . . . superintendent 
and former superintendents, Drs. Quig¬ 
ley, Elstad and Stevenson. 

You shook hands all around and 
exchanged greeting and “way-back- 
whens” after registering that first day, 
May 30. You spent hours pouring 
over the exhibits so painstakingly col¬ 
lected and on display in the gym. 

At the close of the afternoon, you 
gathered ’round the festive board, 
where wonderful food vied with warm 
fellowship, the two creating a Cen¬ 
tennial Banquet that will be long re¬ 
membered. 

And that night, in the auditorium 
of old Noyes Hall, you sat through a 
program presented by the school fam¬ 
ily—a program so enjoyable and 
warmily reminiscent that you didn’t 
notice it ran for hours. You chuckled 
at and remembered with remarks 
made by Dr. Quigley, who has never 
left us; Dr. Elstad, who stepped up 
to the presidency of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege; and Dr. Stevenson who, before 
retiring, headed California’s great 
school for so many years. You took 
a second look at Dr. Stevenson’s youth¬ 
ful appearance and wondered why he 
retired. 

Then came the playlet, so capably 
and heartwarmingly directed by Miss 
Mary Bowen, one of the school’s great 
teachers. The actors were “her kids” 
—students of the school. They took 
you back to the schoolroom of 1863, 
brought you up to date in a modern 
classroom of 1963—then orbited you 
into space for a glimpse of what edu¬ 
cation probably will be like in 2063. 
And all the while you sat there spell¬ 
bound and in love with and proud of 
those bright youngsters up there on 
the stage . . . and grateful for what 
the school had done and was still 
doing for them—and you. And when 
the final words of everyone’s old 
favorite, “Auld Lang Syne,” signed 
by Mrs. Gordon Allen, had been sung, 
you found an answering echo in your 
heart as you made your way out of 
the auditorium. 

“I was thrilled! Ours is a truly 
wonderful school that has educated 
so many fine people. This has been 
an event I shall remember for the rest 
of my life. My thanks go to each 
and every person who has made all 
of this possible!” 

Do you want to add your own 
“Amen”? 
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A "teaching machine" of the year 2063 was a feature exhibit of the Minnesota School's Centennial Program 
held in 1963. 


Much water has run over the dam in 
the last one hundred and three years. 
It is a long way from kerosene lights to 
fluorescents, but more relative to the edu¬ 
cation of the deaf have been the devel¬ 
opments made in hearing aids, visual aids 
and teacher preparation. These innova¬ 
tions can be and are a great help to the 
education of the deaf. It is hoped that 
with all these aids, the Minnesota School 
-for the Deaf will continue to send well 
prepared citizens into the more complex 
worlds of today and tomorrow. 


Photo Credits—Ed Johnson 

St. Ann's Church To Move 
Into New Facilities 

The oldest church for the deaf in the 
United States is getting ready to move 
into its new home in New York City. 
St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf, founded 
in 1852 by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hop¬ 
kins Gallaudet, will hold its services in 
new quarters on West End Avenue be¬ 
tween 80th and 81st Streets, New York 
City. For the past few years St. Ann’s 
has used the facilities of All Angels’ 
Episcopal Church. The new church and 
center for St. Ann’s is located in the 
undercroft of All Angels’. 

The new church has seating space for 
150 people. There is also a study for 
the vicar, a kitchen, choir rooms and a 



Superintendent Dr. Quigley and the author, Dr. Lauritsen, inspect history of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf 1863-1963. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SIGNA-TROL 


sacristy. The Rev. Eric J. Whiting is 
vicar. 

On October 30, the Rt. Rev. Horace B. 
Donegan, Diocesan Bishop of New York, 
will dedicate the new facilities. 


SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis¬ 
tor (2" x 3" x 6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir¬ 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con¬ 
venient location near your baby's crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 


SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi¬ 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 


SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 


For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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A Teacher Who Refuses To Retire ... Permanently 

Alice M. Teegarden, B.A., M.A., L.H.D. 

By LEON AUERBACH 


Mr. Teegarden was considered one of 
the greatest deaf poets and writers of 
his day. He wrote several books of 
poems under the pen name of T. G. 
Arden. He was an inspiration to the stu¬ 
dents and graduates of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. In 1945, his daughter, Miss Tee¬ 
garden, established an annual award at 
Gallaudet College for outstanding poetry 
written by a deaf student or graduate 
of the college. Incidentally, Robert Pan- 
nara, English professor at Gallaudet, was 
the first recipient of this award. The 
award is in the form of a medallion 
with a portrait of George M. Teegarden. 
This medallion was designed and sculp¬ 
tured by Louis Cassinelli, a deaf artist 
and sculptor who is a former pupil of 
Miss Teegarden at the old Fanwood 
school. 

In those early days, women were not 
usually encouraged to attend college, but 
Miss Teegarden’s parents thought women, 
too, should have a college education. She 
attended Blairsville College and was 
graduated in 1906. She had decided long 
before that her life-long career would be 
in the profession of teaching the deaf. 
In the fall of 1906, she entered Gallaudet 
College as a “normal fellow,’’ the name 
given to the graduate students in those 
days. Graduating with the class of 1907, 
she began her long career as a teacher 
of the deaf that fall at the Florida School 
for the Deaf. 

In 1908, she transferred to the New 
York Institution for the Deaf which was 
then located at 163rd Street and Fort 
Washington Avenue in uptown New York 
City. She became a primary teacher 
under the principalship of Enoch Henry 
Currier, a Civil War veteran. (In those 
days, the superintendent of a school was 


“Alice M. Teegarden has devoted al¬ 
most 50 years of her life to teaching the 
deaf, thus following in the footsteps of 
her deaf parents who taught in the West¬ 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
Educated at Blairsville College and at 
Gallaudet College where she recived her 
master's degree in 1907, her life has been 
distinguished by a notable career as a 
teacher at Gallaudet College and in some 
of America's outstanding schools for the 
deaf. 

''An honorary member of Phi Kappa 
Zeta, she holds membership in the Con¬ 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, the Alexander Graham Bell Speech 
Association, and the National Association 
of the Deaf. Called back from retire¬ 
ment, she served as supervising teacher 
in the West Virginia School and in the 
Alabama School and trained others who 
aspired to become teachers of the deaf. 

''Over the long period of her teach¬ 
ing career, Alice M. Teegarden has dem¬ 
onstrated the qualities of thought and 
feeling which have endeared her to the 
hearts of all who know her. We at Gal¬ 
laudet College have reason to be proud 
of her." 

Thus reads the citation at the 103rd 
commencement exercises held at Gallau¬ 
det College on June 13, 1966, where Alice 
M. Teegarden, a teacher of the deaf for 
nearly 50 years, was awarded an honor¬ 
ary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

Miss Teegarden (I’ve always called her 
that ever since the days at old Fanwood 
when I first came under her wing as a 
youngster) has served as a teacher of 
the deaf probably for as many or more 
years than anyone else in the field. 

Born in Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, on 
May 19, 1886, she was the only child of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Moredock Tee¬ 
garden. She grew up among the ivy 
walls of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf and is a master of the art 
of manual communication. Her father, 
George M. Teegarden, taught in the 
Western Pennsylvania School for 48 years. 
As a child he traveled with his family 
to the wilderness of Iowa, going by the 
river route (Monongahela, then Ohio and 
finally the great Mississippi). It was 
there that he lost his hearing at the 
age of eleven, after an illness. He en¬ 
tered the newly-formed Institution for 
the Deaf, then located at Iowa City, and 
was graduated from the school in 1871. 
Entering the infant National Deaf-Mute 
College (now Gallaudet College) he was 
graduated with the class of 1876. This 
class was noteworthy for the reason that 
all of its members (three in number) 
had the same name “George,” i.e., 
George M. Teegarden, W. George Jones 
and Dudley W. George. He returned to 
the state of his birth, Pennsylvania, where 
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Miss Alice M. Teegarden 

he became a classroom teacher in the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
located at Turtle Creek. I first met him 
a few years after he had retired from 
the profession in 1924. Miss Teegarden’s 
mother could have been one of the first 
women graduates of Gallaudet College. 
She was one of the small group of mili¬ 
tant deaf women who demanded that her 
sex be admitted to the all-male student 
body at the NDMC. Dr. Gallaudet finally 
gave in and admitted a few women in 
1887 as an “experiment” . . . one which 
was a success, naturally. Miss Teegar¬ 
den’s mother took the examination for 
entrance to college and passed it, but in¬ 
stead of going to Washington, she mar¬ 
ried the young teacher, George M. Tee¬ 
garden, in 1885. 


Miss Teegarden is having her doctor's hood adjusted by Dr. Elstad (right) and Dr. Detmold (left, partly 
hidden) at the Gallaudet College commencement exercises on June 13. 
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called the principal.) Miss Teegarden 
continued to teach under both Isaac B. 
Gardner, Currier’s successor, and Victor 
O. Skyberg. 

In her long career as a teacher, Miss 
Teegarden has served, in one way or 
another under many illustrious educators 
of the deaf. To name a few, Edward M. 
Gallaudet, Percival Hall, Leonard M. 
Elstad—the three presidents of Gallaudet 
College—and famous teachers of the deaf 
such as Elizabeth M. Peet, Elwood A. 
Stevenson and Thomas F. Fox. It is 
doubtful if anyone, living, can be found 
who has served under or with all those 
great educators of the deaf. 

In 1923, she and her close friend and 
fellow teacher, Mrs. Sarah E. Scofield, 
went to the Orient where they taught in 
misison schools first in Shanghai and later 
in Tokyo. An interesting sidelight: While 
in Japan they served under Principal 
Reischauer, father of the present Amer¬ 
ican ambassador to Japan. They re¬ 
turned to the States the following year. 

After her retirement from the New 
York School (Fanwood) in 1938, she came 
to Gallaudet College as an instructor in 
the speech department in 1944. This re¬ 
tirement from Fanwood was “retirement 
number one.” At Gallaudet, she con¬ 
tinued her dual role as a classroom 
teacher and a friend to the deaf stu¬ 
dents. She served as advisor to the col¬ 
lege women, working with Miss Peet, in 
addition to her role as teacher. Miss 
Teegarden retired again, this time from 
her Gallaudet position in 1947, her re¬ 
tirement number two. 

In 1924, on her return from the Orient, 
she and her friend Mrs. Scofield bought 
some land on Lake Waccabuc near Ridge¬ 
field, Connecticut. They had a summer 
house built there and their efforts and 
diligence turned the house into one of 
the showplaces of the community. The 
call of her lifelong career was too 
strong, however, and in 1947 she again 



Miss Teegarden at the age of eighteen years while 
she was a student at Blairsville College. 
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became a teacher. This time, she jour¬ 
neyed down to the Deep South, to Ala¬ 
bama School for the Deaf in Talladega 
and was “back in harness” to take charge 
of training of teachers of the deaf in the 
school for the colored deaf. 

She then retired in 1950 and returned 
to her house on Lake Waccabuc. This 
was her retirement number three. How¬ 
ever, she was called back to the pro¬ 
fession as a temporary supervising teach¬ 
er at West Virginia School for the Deaf. 
In the following year she retired in 1951, 
retirement number four. One more call 
came in the following year for help at 
the Alabama School and Miss Teegarden 
made the long trip, driving herself down 
in her car, to give of her time and 
talents to the young deaf children in 
the school. At the Alabama School she 
was the supervising teacher in the ad¬ 
vanced department until her fifth re¬ 
tirement in 1955. 

One more call in 1959 beckoned her 
back to Gallaudet where she served as 
an instructor in the speech and hearing 
department for one year . . . then retire¬ 
ment number six. Again in 1960, from 
time to time, she pitched in to help with 
teaching at the Alabama School when 
the regular teachers were absent for 
one reason or another. 

After an extensive tour of Europe and 
the Middle East (all by herself) in 1962, 
she returned to Talladega where she 
started to work on her father’s papers 
but was frequently called by the school 
to act as a substitute teacher. 

Today she lives in a house in Dennis, 
Massachusetts, which she purchased a 
few years back and with her good friend, 
Mrs. Ethel Giett, has turned the house 
into a very comfortable home. 

I vividly recall those days at old Fan- 
wood when I was small and when Miss 
Teegarden daily steered her Ford tour¬ 
ing sedan down to the school. She bought 
nothing but Ford touring sedans all 


through those years. Miss Teegarden 
was one of the pioneer women drivers, 
first obtaining her driver’s license in 1920, 
and I believe, is one of the oldest licensed 
women drivers still driving her own car 
(it is a Valiant this time). 

At an age when most people will be 
content to sit in a rocking chair and 
watch the world go by, Miss Teegarden 
drove down to Washington, D. C., from 
her home in Massachusetts this spring 
and has been working in the college 
library on her father’s papers so that 
the story of George Moredock Teegarden 
can be written and serve as an inspira¬ 
tion for generations of deaf students to 
come. 

OUR HATS ARE OFF TO YOU, Miss 
Teegarden, friend and teacher of the deaf 
for a long life of service to us and our 
kind. 



George M. Teegarden, Alices father, posed for this 
picture in 1920. 
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It is an unmixed delight to be meet¬ 
ing with you tonight and seeing again 
so many friends and colleagues in the 
National Association of the Deaf. It is 
a special pleasure to participate in this 
workshop because of all the handicaps to 
vocational and social fulfillment that 
we meet with in the public program of 
vocational rehabilitation, deafness has a 
special place. We hope this significant 
workshop will push ahead the service 
program for interpretative services for 
the deaf for which we have been working. 
It would hardly be fitting to have the 
theme of this occasion any other except 
communication. This is surely the age of 
communication. 

There are more ways of getting infor¬ 
mation anywhere we want it to go, more 
means of translating that information in¬ 
to different forms so that a great variety 
of people can receive it, than ever before 
in history, and, yet, in spite of this, there 
probably has never been a time when the 
need for serious understanding of great 
problems and issues on the one hand, 
and individual communication with peo¬ 
ple needing help on the other, was great¬ 
er, too. 

The science and art of communication 
is developed to its highest skill in deal¬ 
ing with the communication problems of 
the deaf. 

Deaf people must make a special effort 
to compensate for what they cannot hear 
by creating their own special forms not 
only for getting what they want to say 
to their friends and neighbors, but, more 
importantly, participating in the great 
world of ideas. And so I am happy 
to be here tonight to think together with 
you—and to boast a little too—of the 
advances that we have made in the re¬ 
habilitation movement, in understanding 
what kind of a disability deafness is and 
in mobilizing our forces to overcome it. 

Over the years we have stressed large¬ 
ly our limitations, our failure to do what 
we know can be done in the education 
of deaf children, in the vocational ad¬ 
justment of young adults, and in inte¬ 
grating the deaf adult into the total 
community. Today, we are turning our 
talents and our resources to improve¬ 
ment in all of these areas. The Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has had increased responsibility in every 
field and can now do a great many things 
never before dreamed possible to help 
communities and organizations give our 
deaf citizens new opportunity to be pro¬ 
ductive members of society—not only in 
an economic sense, but in a social and 
spiritual sense as well. 

Fully to understand the recent ad¬ 
vances in overcoming deafness as a dis¬ 


ability, and to see the problems of deaf 
people in the perspective of the country’s 
problems, it is necessary to look at them 
against the backdrop of the national 
scene. Americans today are conscious 
of the affluence of our society, of the 
rapid growth of our gross national prod¬ 
uct, and of other signs and indicators 
bearing witness to our country’s produc¬ 
tivity and economic wealth. 

But at no time since the 1930’s have 
we been so conscious of the contrast 
between much and little, and of the fact 
that we are able to enjoy so much pros¬ 
perity and fight a war, and, at the same 
time, tackle the problems of poverty, of 
deprivation, of prejudice, of lack of edu¬ 
cational opportunity—problems that are 
of greater magnitude than we have ever 
faced before as a country. 

To have these two contrasting situa¬ 
tions, to recognize them, and to elect as 
part of our national policy to deal with 
them forthrightly, this is thrilling, I 
think, to contemplate as a citizen and 
as a taxpayer. 

It is also a reason for thinking about 
our own segment of the problem and 
its relationship to the total problem, and 
to recognize that solving our small part 
of it makes a substantial contribution not 
only to the gross solution of the larger 
problem, but as a lesson in the philosophy 
of service and in the commitment to a 
service, which has always been the hall¬ 
mark of rehabilitation—rehabilitation of 
the deaf included. 

In describing the many new acts 
passed in the last Congress, all of them 
contributing something in the way of 
health, education, and welfare services 
to the American people, Secretary Gard¬ 
ner put it this way: 

“But all of the legislation is a con¬ 
temporary response to an ever- 
changing world. All of it demon¬ 
strates the concern for the individual, 
and for the maintenance of his free¬ 
dom and integrity.” 

The most significant characteristic of 
the new legislation is its commitment 
to equality of opportunity. This applies 
to health and education programs, as 
well as to civil rights, and, of course, 
it is the keystone of the vocational re¬ 
habilitation program and always has 
been. 

I would like to speak particularly about 
the importance of our vocational rehabil¬ 
itation legislation in a broad sense to 
our long and short future. 

It would be gratuitous for me to re¬ 
peat to this audience statistics on the 
rehabilitation of the deaf, or on the 
problems of deafness, or to stress the 
need to do a better job to lift the edu¬ 


cational level and work experience level 
of our deaf people, or the need for more 
comprehensive and imaginative facili¬ 
ties for adjustment, for trained and dedi¬ 
cated personnel, the need for emphasis 
on communication in all forms, and 
especially the need for a philosophy of 
integration in our whole network of serv¬ 
ice. 

But it is not out of order to emphasize 
that there are now resources at our 
command that enable us to do much 
more for the deaf than we have ever 
been able to do before. There are many 
things we need to learn, many areas 
of knowledge that need research, funda¬ 
mental questions for study, some of 
these as esoteric as the character of life 
on the moon. But it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that one of these 
days we will find a substitute for hear¬ 
ing. A hearing aid, if you will, that 
will really put hearing into a deaf ear. 

Only the other day I read about a 
thrilling experiment that three Minnesota 
physicians are doing at the Mayo Clinic 
and Foundation and the University of 
Minnesota School of Medicine at Roches¬ 
ter. It is said there is a distinct possi¬ 
bility that it may be possible to restore 
human hearing by transplanting tiny ear 
bones from one person to another. The 
operation has already been performed 
on ten cats. The anvil-shaped bone of 
the middle ear, the incus, was removed 
from cats’ ears and implanted in other 
animals. Five to six months later the 
transplants were pronounced successful; 
new bone had started to grow, replacing 
the transplanted bone by a process called 
“creeping substitution.” 

In fact, the whole field of the trans¬ 
planting of organs may be the next 
great breakthrough in preventing dis¬ 
ability. 

May I speak for a minute now of what 
we know is available about education, 
about medical services, about the need 
for adjustment, and the various programs 
that will bring deaf children closer to 
their full potential through school and 
college, and that will assist deaf adults 
through adult education and community 
programs to give them the kind of 
philosophy and adjustment toward life 
that can make their disability more bear¬ 
able, and give them an opportunity not 
only for more constructive work but also 
for the pursuit of happiness. 

There is a tremendous challenge today 
to the public agencies involved in all 
phases of rehabilitation, but particularly 
those that have neglected certain dis¬ 
abilities because it was tough to deal 
with them and expensive in terms of 
dollars and talent. There is no longer 
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the excuse of not having enough money. 
There is no longer the alibi of not being 
able to mobilize resources for facilities, 
workshops, or community activities. The 
new legislation signed by the President 
last November revolutionized the financ¬ 
ing of this program by making three 
Federal dollars available for every State 
dollar invested all over the country. This 
brings a tremendous increase in the re¬ 
sources available for services to dis¬ 
abled people. 

In 1966, about 40 million new Federal 
dollars were plowed into the program 
through the basic Section 2 support pro¬ 
visions of the new law. In 1967, there 
will be almost a 100 million new dollars 
over and above what we had in 1966. 
In addition to this, the resources opened 
through other parts of the Act are of 
mammoth proportions. Expansion grants 
to give community agencies an oppor¬ 
tunity to increase service is a good ex¬ 
ample. 

The far-reaching provisions of the new 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Aid to Higher Education Act, 
the specialized programs for the train¬ 
ing of teachers for specialized groups, 
including the deaf—all of these mean that 
programs can be developed more effec¬ 
tively in the general area of elementary 
and secondary education, where the re¬ 
habilitation of disabled children must 
start. Better schools, better classrooms, 
better facilities for taking advantage of 
the new teaching methods will be avail¬ 
able to deaf children in regular school 
systems and, we would hope, in the resi¬ 
dential schools on an ever-increasing 
scale. 

Indeed, we should take a close look at 
whether the children in our residential 
schools will be gaining as much from 
the extension of these public programs 
as those in our regular public school 
system; or whether the relationship be¬ 
tween the residential schools and the 
rehabilitation agencies throughout the 
country are as effective as between pub¬ 
lic school systems and the rehabilitation 
agencies. 

We need to ensure that every deaf 
child will, as nearly as possible, learn 
all of the skills that are peculiarly neces¬ 
sary to reach the maximum potential of 
the child’s possibilities. There are ap¬ 
proximately 1,000 deaf young people in 
college this year of whom 800 are at 
Gallaudet. This brings me to one of the 
most important developments in years 
in the education of the deaf. 

Congress passed last year an act au¬ 
thorizing the establishment of a National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. To 
this end, a distinguished board of citi¬ 
zens, knowledgeable in higher education, 
technical education, and the problems 
of the deaf, and identified with work for 
the deaf, was announced by the Presi¬ 
dent. This board has established the 
standards and criteria for such an Insti¬ 
tute, and has received applications from 
a number of fine colleges and universi¬ 
ties who wish to make their contribution 
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to the further education of our deaf young 
people. The widespread interest shown 
all over the country is one of the really 
exciting byproducts of this phase. This 
Institute will attempt to provide for 
young deaf adults who do not wish or 
are not suited for a liberal arts course 
that Gallaudet has traditionally offered, 
a good technical education in depth. 

The ramifications of the establishment 
of this Institute are tremendous, not only 
for the deaf young people that it will 
serve, but also for the opportunities it 
will provide for bringing to bear on the 
problems of deafness and the education 
of the deaf, the resources of a great 
university in a setting which will, by its 
commitment to be involved in this ad¬ 
venture, make it absolutely essential 
that it turn its resources to a study of 
the whole field. Both the Commissioner 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Commissioner of Education are statutory 
members of the Advisory Board, so I 
have been closely involved with its delib¬ 
erations. 

We are hopeful that a National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf site can be 
chosen this fall and the first students 
admitted in 1968. 

To think about the questions that will 
be posed to those charged with com¬ 
municating a far-reaching technical edu¬ 
cation to deaf youth is to pose the prob¬ 
lem of communication in extraordinary 
proportions. In this context, the inter¬ 
pretative services for the deaf developed 
by this workshop and those that have 
gone before will have their greatest sig¬ 
nificance. It is a long overdue effort. 
Some feel that the two years of intense 
and difficult preparation on the part of 
many persons was a short time to pre¬ 
pare for what is being accomplished 
here. To me it seems a long time since 
that workshop in Muncie, Indiana, which, 
with Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration support, laid the foundation for 
the action to come out of this meeting. 

But now we do have 300 qualified in¬ 
terpreters for the deaf located about the 
country available wherever they are 
needed. There is no question that this 
is a major advance and can certainly 
be looked upon as essential for the de¬ 
livery of service in all situations. It is 
especially significant if we are to pro¬ 
vide the service authorized under the 
new Act. 

Many workshops have led up to this 
successful week. Many institutions have 
collaborated—like the Institute for Re¬ 
search on Exceptional Children at the 
University of Illinois and the Governor 
Baxter State School in Maine; and in¬ 
dividuals, without number, have patiently 
pointed the way, and the need, so that 
now we have a code and a manual as 
the basis for the development of an 
even greater number of those rare peo¬ 
ple who can extend the communicative 
art by dancing a ballet with their finger¬ 
tips. 

We must think, too, especially in the 
field of deafness, of interpretation not 


only as translation, but, as with every 
good translation from one language to 
another, of how it is interpreted and the 
tone of the message as given by the 
qualified interpreter. Anyone who has 
been involved in an international meet¬ 
ing and has had to rely on an interpreter 
to convey the message spoken in another 
tongue is aware of the immense im¬ 
portance of the words chosen. Under 
these conditions the speaker cannot rely 
on the sound of his voice, on the way he 
looks, or on his general reputation for 
eloquence. 

All this goes by, and it is the voice 
of the interpreter, or the dance of the 
finger ballet, that get the message to 
the audience. This is quite a sage lesson 
that I learned years ago—the first time 
I addressed the Alumni Association of 
Gallaudet College and had Dean Benson 
standing at my right shoulder conveying 
my words to a silent audience intent, not 
on me, but on her. 

It is unnecessary to delineate the many 
simple services that will be made pos¬ 
sible by the availability of enough in¬ 
terpreters to bring deaf people out of 
their ghettos into the modern surge of 
community life. 

In legal matters, in courtroom pro¬ 
cedures, in the relationship of a deaf 
person to his physician, even to his pas¬ 
tor, and, most of all, to his teachers and 
to his rehabilitation counselors, the im¬ 
portance of adequate interpretation is 
paramount. And for the advance that is 
made in the area of this almost esoteric 
art, we are grateful and express our 
deep appreciation to all who have made 
this workshop possible, and also for the 
availability of this time and place to 
meet with the National Association of 
the Deaf. 

May I speak for a moment now about 
that important part of our vocational re¬ 
habilitation program devoted to research 
and demonstration. 

This part of our program started in 
1955; and in many ways, our intensive 
study of the problems of the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the deaf, and how we could best 
cope with them, started then. Until we 
were able to buy into talent pools not 
already working with us, it was rather 
futile to feel we could make any sub¬ 
stantial progress in solving problems. 
We have come to see, I think, as a re¬ 
sult of the need for changing educational 
methods in every area, that the important 
element is not the method, but rather 
communication with the student—to get 
the idea across by the best method if 
possible, but by some method, in any 
case. 

Most conscientious workers now—teach¬ 
ers, counselors, professional people of all 
kinds—are coming to believe that no one 
method has the answer for everybody— 
maybe no one method has the answer 
even for one person—but talented people 
must expose themselves to each other 
to work together for the solution of this 
complicated problem. 

We have supported in the Vocational 
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Rehabilitation Administration a number 
of fascinating projects dealing with deaf¬ 
ness. Most of them have been in the 
field of finding a higher vocational ad¬ 
justment for deaf people, feeling as we 
do, that our major mission is to the 
working deaf—to the adult deaf, if you 
will—in contrast to the young student 
who is the primary responsibility of the 
school systems. 

Dollars are not everything. But I think 
it is well to remember that since 1955, 
more than 6 V 4 million dollars have been 
spent in research on hearing and speech 
problems as they relate to vocational 
rehabilitation, and each year there has 
been an expansion. In 1966, alone, a 
million and a quarter dollars were 
spent and there will be certainly much 
more in 1967. 

Among the projects supported by Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation administration are 
a couple of very interesting ones that 
are of special interest in connection with 
this workshop. One was the grant to the 
American School for the Deaf in West 
Hartford, Connecticut, to prepare a man¬ 
ual of common idiomatic expressions in 
simple language understandable by any 
deaf person. This will be published com¬ 
mercially this fall. The second project 
was the development of a language of 
signs dictionary prepared by New York 
University for publication within a few 
months. These two volumes are valu¬ 
able in a specialized way, but we hope 
that they will have general value also in 
stimulating among many people a de¬ 
sire to go further into communicating by 
the language of signs and, thus, working 
the communication both ways. 

A personal relationship has always 
been the hallmark of rehabilitation work¬ 
ers. To keep this hallmark intact, to 
preserve and extend it in a field so deli¬ 
cate as work with the deaf, is a great 
ideal and one which we must achieve. 

The eternal objectives of the rehabili¬ 
tation program for the deaf are the 
widening of job opportunities, the elim¬ 
ination of prejudice in hiring, and the 
elevation of job targets—all of these de¬ 
pend upon higher level of basic educa¬ 
tion in the state schools or in the ele¬ 
mentary or secondary schools of our coun¬ 
try. It means the opportunity for just 
as many deaf young people as possible 
to take advantage of college education, 
both at Gallaudet and in the network of 
junior colleges and advanced educational 
institutions throughout the country, and 
to be able to participate fully in the pro¬ 
gram of the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf wherever and whenever it 
is established. 

In the meantime, we began a new 
look at these vocational objectives in 1964 
with a grant to the Jewish Employment 
and Vocational Services of St. Louis to 
investigate the feasibility of providing re¬ 
habilitation services to deaf adults in a 
comprehensive rehabilitation facility. Last 
year a grant was made to the Morgan 
Memorial Goodwill Industries of Boston 
to find effective ways for the vocational 


training of deaf adults in a comprehensive 
work-training center serving all disability 
groups. This year the Arkansas Rehabili¬ 
tation Service has also undertaken to in¬ 
vestigate methods of training deaf per¬ 
sons in a large rehabilitation center. 

For several years, we have realized 
that many of the problems we face to¬ 
gether in the field of deafness call for 
a more unified approach by the several 
private and voluntary organizations con¬ 
cerned with the deaf. In the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, we believe 
very strongly in the principle of coopera¬ 
tion between public, private, and volun¬ 
tary groups—for it is the working together 
by such organizations that makes pos¬ 
sible most of the important things we 
get done for handicapped people. 

In May of last year, the National Ad¬ 
visory Council on Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation approved our suggestion that we 
try to arrange for the National Health 
Council to study this question and see 
if it would be possible to establish a 
group which would be the working arm 
for all groups of and for the deaf. The 
Health Council agreed to do this. They 
formed a “special blue ribbon commit¬ 
tee” to conduct the project and they 
have been at work for about a year. A 
proposed National Council of Organiza¬ 
tions of and for the Deaf has been dis¬ 
cussed with the fourteen organizations 
that are concerned. There also has been 
consultation with other groups in em¬ 
ployment counseling, psychology, medi¬ 
cine, speech and hearing, and several 
Federal agencies. 

On June 23 of this year, two represen¬ 
tatives from each of the fourteen organi¬ 
zations met in Chicago with the National 
Health Council for a formal discussion of 
the structure and program of the pro¬ 
posed Council. While no final decisions 
have been reached, it appears, at this 
point, that most of the fourteen organiza¬ 
tions intend to join the new cooperative 
group. 

We have taken another special step 
which we think will be quite valuable. 
Recently Dr. William H. Craig agreed 
to serve as a consultant to the Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Administration to 
do a depth study of research reports that 
have come to us as a result of our na¬ 
tional research program. We believe 
this will be of great value in pulling to¬ 
gether the most critical findings, putting 
them into clear focus, and developing 
special plans. It also will be of value 
as we plan new training programs to 
take advantage of research findings. 

We recently made a grant to establish 
a special Research and Training Center 
for the Deaf at New York University. 
This is based on the same concept as 
our other major research and training 
centers—the bringing together of topflight 
talent in research, teaching, and services 
in a concentrated effort to develop new 
concepts and improved practices. The 
new Center will bring together communi¬ 
cation scientists of the New York Tele¬ 
phone Company, the Bell Laboratory of 


AT&T, and other specialists. They will 
concentrate on a cluster of related studies 
in an effort to produce new communica¬ 
tion methods for deaf persons. 

The New York University Center also 
will conduct an extensive program for 
the training of professional workers and 
to orient industry executives, supervisors, 
and others. 

Some of you may know of our re¬ 
cent interest in bringing repertory theatre 
to deaf persons. I think you will share 
my great enthusiasm for the latest de¬ 
velopment. We have made a contract 
with the Eugene O’Neill Memorial Foun¬ 
dation to see if a national theatre for the 
deaf is a feasible undertaking. We be¬ 
lieve it is. We also believe that such a 
theatre would be a cultural sharing for 
deaf people and would contribute to our 
work generally as a rehabilitation re¬ 
source. This month, at Gallaudet College, 
a performance of “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
by drama students will be critically re¬ 
viewed by a select group of theater peo¬ 
ple and deaf persons who are leaders 
of the deaf. We hope this new theatre 
project is totally successsful, for it can 
add new dimensions to the community 
life of deaf people everywhere. 

In our Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion, and Welfare, there is an intense 
and mounting interest in complete serv¬ 
ices of all kinds for deaf people. This 
was illustrated again this year when 
Secretary Gardner established a National 
Advisory Committee on the Education 
of the Deaf. One of the principal items 
on the Committee’s agenda is to plan 
and conduct a national conference on the 
education of the deaf. We feel this can 
crystalize the whole effort toward broader 
training and education opportunities, for 
both deaf children and adults. 

When these projects are all completed, 
we shall know much more about the 
feasibility and the mechanisms for train¬ 
ing deaf persons for employment under 
varying conditions and situations. We 
hope the results will bring a breakout 
from prescribed occupations and place¬ 
ments of deaf persons. The projects 
should also broaden the experience of re¬ 
habilitation personnel for working with 
the deaf. 

To achieve these goals, the skills and 
talents of many must be tapped. New 
points of view must be encouraged and 
fresh innovative methods of dealing with 
problems of communicative disorders 
must be hammered out. 

Some years ago, we persuaded Lilliam 
Smith, the author of so many books with 
the theme of the clarion call for social 
justice, to do a book on disability and 
its overwhelming effect on individuals on 
the one hand, and the great victories in 
overcoming it on the other. Her book, 
The Journey, was the result. In the Pro¬ 
logue she says, 

“If I could understand not how na¬ 
tions meet ordeals, not how man 
meets his, but how one man, one 
woman, one little boy, one girl meet 
theirs, what defenses they drew up- 
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on for their hard moments. If I 
could see the human being in them, 
working, creating, surely I would find 
what I journeyed in search of, for 
only in an ordeal is a man revealed 
at his most creative. Then it is that 
the hidden forces of a life show them¬ 
selves working on the side of human 
growth or on the side of death.” 

As she went down the road of The 
Journey, she found what we all have 
come to know—that prejudice is indivisi¬ 
ble. The people who cannot communicate 
with the deaf, or will not take the trou¬ 
ble to do so, those who cast aside the 
cerebral palsy boy next door—these are 
people who cannot tolerate the differ¬ 
ences around them. Theirs is the right 
of rejection exercised to their own self- 
destruction. 

I come back again to the theme I 
mentioned in the beginning—the aware- 


If you are sued, or if you are a de¬ 
fendant or a witness in a court case, 
do you have a right to have the court 
appoint a language of signs interpreter 
for you? 

When I looked into this question, there 
were only five states in the nation that 
had statutes on this subject. In Minne¬ 
sota, Oklahoma, Wisconsin and Virginia 
there were statutes providing that the 
judge should appoint language of signs 
interpreters; but this applied only to 
criminal cases or mental competency 
cases. These statutes do not apply to 
ordinary civil cases. In Tennessee the 
statute applies to both civil and criminal 
cases, but the interpreter is not paid out 
of government funds. He is paid by the 
party that loses the case. 

I felt that all of these statutes were 
inadequate to give the deaf what they 
are entitled to have. A deaf person who 
needs a language of signs interpreter 
should have one regardless of what kind 
of a case it is. Furthermore, such court¬ 
room interpreters should be paid out 
of government funds. Such interpreters 
are acting as assistants to the judge or 
as officers of the court. They should be 
paid out of government funds, the same 
as the bailiffs, jurors, court reporters 
and other courtroom employes. 

Since there was no proper form of 
statute in existence, I wrote one as fol¬ 
lows: 

"Whenever any deaf-mute person is 
a party to any legal proceeding of 
any nature, or a witness therein, the 
Court upon the request of any party 
shall appoint a qualified interpreter 
of the deaf-mute sign-language to in¬ 
terpret the proceedings to and the 
testimony of such deaf-mute person. 

In proceedings involving the possible 
commitment of a deaf-mute person 
to a mental institution, the Court 
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ness of our country of the problems of 
the human race. I close with a note of 
optimism because today we know there 
has never been such tenderness and 
understanding shown children. 

Never so much concern for the wel¬ 
fare of the stranger and for those who 
are different. Never such a strong com¬ 
mitment on the part of our government 
to break down prejudices and open the 
doors of opportunity. We seem to have 
the means now to make the good feel¬ 
ings real. To try to make instant world¬ 
wide communication a constructive thing 
for peace, even as a war is going on in 
the far reaches of Asia. We surely do 
use our communicative skills quickly 
to get together, to recreate a storm-torn 
town overnight, to heal not only a body, 
but a whole life. This is the age of whole¬ 
ness. If v/e do not keep it that way, we 
will destroy all. 


shall appoint such interpreter upon 
its own initiative. The Court shall de¬ 
termine a reasonable fee for all such 
interpreter services which shall be 
paid out of general county funds." 

I then wrote to the Illinois secretary 
of state and asked him to send me a 
list of the names and addresses of all 
of the members of the Illinois legislature. 
There were 235 of them. I wrote each 
one of them a personal letter explain¬ 
ing that the deaf people were entitled 
to have interpreters in court cases and 
that this was necessary in order to pre¬ 
vent tragic mistakes from being made 
by the courts. A copy of the proposed 
act was sent with the letter, and I asked 
each member of the legislature to vote 
for the bill and give it his support. 

Then I took a trip to the state capital 
in Springfield and spoke to almost every 
member of the legislature, asking him to 
act as a sponsor of the bill. I was able 
to get 113 members of the Illinois legis¬ 
lature to act as co-sponsors. This was 
more co-sponsors than any other bill 
had. In fact, it probably had more co¬ 
sponsors than any other bill has had 
in the history of the State of Illinois. 

The bill passed, of course, and it is 
now the law in the State of Illinois. (It 
is Chapter 51, Section 48.01 of the Revised 
Statutes.) 

I then brought a test case in the Illi¬ 
nois Supreme Court to get a ruling on 
the constitutionality of this new statute. 
The Supreme Court ruled on May 23, 
1966, that the statute is perfectly valid 
and constitutional. 

I think that every state association of 
the deaf should have a similar law en¬ 
acted in their state. This is something 
that the deaf are entitled to have, and 
it also provides a very good way for the 
leaders of the deaf to become familiar 
with the members of their legislature, 
contacts which can be very useful. 


Conference of Church 
Workers Draws 90 to 
Asilomar, Calif. 

A week long convention of the Confer¬ 
ence of Church Workers Among the Deaf, 
Episcopal Church, (CCWAD) brought 90 
missioners, delegates and visitors from 
all over the United States to Asilomar 
Conference Grounds, Pacific Grove, Calif., 
the first week of July. 

Included were discussions on liturgies, 
church structure, Christian education, 
recreation, worship and fellowship. Be¬ 
cause of the impending strike of airline 
maintenance workers business was 
speeded up by holding night-long sessions 
so all delegates could partake. 

Among the visiting speakers were the 
Rev. Eric Weld of the Home Depart¬ 
ment; Mrs. Elizabeth Bussing, Pacific 
Churchman editor; and the Rev. Marvin 
C. Josephson of the National Church 
Office, New York City. 

A rousing ovation was accorded the 
Rev. Canon William M. Lange, Jr., Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y., secretary for 14 consecutive 
years and guiding spirit in knitting the 
CCWAD into a nationwide organization. 

New officers elected: President, Rev. 
Otto B. Berg, Vicar, St. Barnabas Mis¬ 
sion, Washington, D. C.; first vice presi¬ 
dent, Rev. Steve L. Mathis III, Vicar, 
Church of Our Savior, Baltimore, Md.; 
second vice president, Rev. Eric Whiting, 
Vicar, St. Anne’s Church for the Deaf, 
New York City; secretary, Rev. Roger 
Pickering, Vicar, Mission of the Holy 
Spirit, Berkeley, Calif.; and treasurer, 
Dr. Wilson H. Grabill, statistician, U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 

Thornfield Conference Center, Caze- 
novia, N. Y., will host the July 2 - 8, 1967, 
convention. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
May 1966 

Receipts 


Advancing Memberships _$ 423.00 

Deaf American Account _ 623.00 

Contributions _ 13.50 

Projector Fund _ 10.00 

Publications _ 28.56 

Affiliations _ 40.00 

State Quotas (Louisiana, 134.25; District 
of Columbia, 1,140.00; South Dakota, 

57.00; California, 836.55) _2,167.80 

Services Rendered _ 12.00 

Captioned Films _1,155.00 

Reimbursements _ 1.38 

Investment Income _ 182.30 

Payroll Taxes _ 169.49 


Total _$4,826.03 

Disbursements 

Officers 7 Salaries _$ 300.00 

Office Salaries _ 658.25 

Postage and Telephone _ 114.25 

Rent _ 214.00 

Captioned Films Account _ 79.00 

R. I. D. Account .. 16.00 

Job Corps Account _ 15.00 

Rental of Postage Meter _ 20.09 

Refund of Quota—Ohio _ 339.50 

Refund—Display _ 100.00 

Advertisements _ 40.00 

Services Rendered _ 48.50 

Bank Service Charge _ 63.21 

Deaf American Account _ 4.00 

Office Supplies . 356.09 

Deposit—Travel Account _ 425.00 

Payroll Taxes _ 189.36 


Total ....$2,982.25 
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Your Right To An Interpreter In Court Cases 

By LOWELL J. MYERS, J.D. 





































These pictures were taken during the 
Workshop to Activate Interpreting Serv¬ 
ices for the Deaf, held in San Francisco, 
California, July 9-11, 1966. Top left: Dr. 
Boyce R. Williams of the Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Administration tells about 
srevices to the deaf provided by the Fed¬ 
eral government. Center left: Workshop 
Director Robert G. Sanderson, president 
of the National Association of the Deaf, 
welcomes participants. Bottom left: Fred¬ 
erick C. Schreiber, NAD executive secre¬ 
tary, expounds a point in a group session 
of which Don G. Pettingill (seated) was 
leader. Above: Zsa Zsa Gabor pays a 
surprise visit to the workshop while stay¬ 
ing at the Sheraton Palace Hotel. Below: 
Victor Galloway of San Fernando Valley 
State College has the floor at a general 
session to give a resume of problems 
involved in providing interpretative serv¬ 
ices to the deaf of the nation. 
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NAD Convention in San Francisco Charles Thompson 

Record-Breaking in Many Respects Memorial Hall 


A 1,500-plus registration and the tre¬ 
mendous volume of business transacted 
served to make the 28th biennial con¬ 
vention of the National Association of 
the Deaf held in San Francisco, July 
10-17, a smashing success. Visitors were 
still lined up to register after the Grand 
Ball got underway Saturday night. 

Convention proceedings will appear in 
the September issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN—and the record will result 
in 40 pages or more of convention re¬ 
ports including several pages of pic¬ 
tures. 

Among the more important items of 
convention business: 

1 . Adoption of a record-breaking two- 
year NAD budget of $78,982. 

2 . Authorization to the Executive 
Board to use invested funds, if neces¬ 
sary, as collateral for the salary of a 
full-time executive secretary for a two- 
year period. 

3. Approval of a motion which will 
provide for a 50-50 split of the net pro¬ 
ceeds from the 1968 NAD convention 
between the NAD and its Cooperating 
Member associations. The split will be 
pro rated on the same basis as state 
quotas. 


Immediately after the 28th bienniel 
convention adjourned sine die at 1:00 
p.m. on Saturday, July 16, the Execu¬ 
tive Board of the National Association 
of the Deaf went into a two-hour ses¬ 
sion. After careful consideration of all 
the factors involved, NAD President 
Robert G. Sanderson appointed Freder¬ 
ick C. Schreiber as full-time executive 
secretary, the appointment taking effect 


4 . Changes in the NAD bylaws which 
will make it possible to hold NAD con¬ 
ventions in states not represented by 
Cooperating Member associations. 

5 . Preference shown for Las Vegas, 
Nevada, as the site of the next NAD 
convention in 1968, under the sponsor¬ 
ship of the Utah Association of the Deaf. 
Bids were also made by Chicago and 
Cleveland. The Executive Board, after 
receiving and weighing detailed propos¬ 
als, will designate the 1968 site at an 
early date. 

6 . Election of Board Members for six- 
year terms: George Propp of Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Samuel Block of Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois. 

The airlines strike resulted in late ar¬ 
rivals among several participants in the 
Workshop to Activate Interpreting Ser¬ 
vices for the Deaf which was held July 
9-10-11. The workshop was a NAD-spon- 
sored, Vocational Rehabilitation Admin¬ 
istration-financed project. Only a hand¬ 
ful of those invited were forced to can¬ 
cel. Likewise very few of those who had 
planned to attend the NAD convention 
itself were unable to get through. 


at once following approval by the 
Executive Board. 

Mr. Schreiber tendered his resigna¬ 
tion as secretary-treasurer, and the Ex¬ 
ecutive Board elected Board Member 
Mervin D. Garretson to serve out the 
two-year term. The vacancy on the 
Board created by Mr. Garretson’s as¬ 
sumption of the office of secretary- 
treasurer will be filled later. 


On the corner of the busy streets— 
Marshall and Fairview, St. Paul, Minne¬ 
sota—there stands an imposing three- 
story red brick building known to many 
deaf people from all parts of the United 
States as THOMPSON HALL. The deaf 
not only in the St. Paul-Minneapolis area 
but from all over Minnesota have enjoyed 
the unique privileges that are theirs, 
thanks to the kind benefactress, Mrs. 
Charles Thompson, who dedicated the 
clubhouse in memory of her husband. No 
membership dues are needed. Anyone 
except certain undesirable persons is 
welcome. Here the deaf have their meet¬ 
ings, conventions, dances, showers, re¬ 
ceptions, Captioned Films, etc. The club’s 
annual Christmas parties open to all the 
deaf and their children are considered 
the most exciting event of the year. 

Charles Thompson, a great lover of 
outdoor sports, especially fishing and 
hunting, died on a train near Laramie, 
Wyoming, in April 1915, and his widow 
decided to have a social center for the 
deaf only dedicated in his memory. The 
architect who drew up the plans per 
Mrs. Thompson’s instructions was none 
other than Olof Hanson, also a deaf man. 
The formal opening and dedication of 
the clubhouse took place on November 
5, 1916, and now, almost 50 years from 
that date, the 13-member commission, in¬ 
cluding the first chairman of the house 
committee, John Langford, is working 
on the plans for the club’s 50th anniver¬ 
sary celebration. The date for this big 
event is November 4, 5, and 6, 1966, and 
the plans, tentative as they are, call for 
a reception and play on Friday evening, 
November 4; open house all day with 
banquet in the evening Saturday, Novem¬ 
ber 5, and hot dish luncheon at noon 
and Captioned Film the afternoon of Sun¬ 
day, November 6. 

Among those deaf and hearing who 
witnessed the dedication of Thompson 
Hall 50 years ago, only a few are still 
living. Mrs. Thompson’s chauffeur lives 
only a few blocks away from the Hall 
and is about 75 years old and can finger- 
spell a few words. 

We are hoping that many former Min¬ 
nesotans will be able to come down for 
the weekend but invitations are open to 
anyone who is interested. We encourage 
the “old-timers” who were at the dedi¬ 
cation 50 years ago to plan on coming 
and share with us their stories of those 
days and if possible to bring along old 
pictures and clippings. 

Feel free to write if you need more 
information or if you want to make hotel 
or motel reservations in advance. 

Pearl Kuhlman, Publicity Director 
Thompson Hall 
1824 Marshall Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 


Proceedings of the 
28 th Biennial Convention 
of the 

National Association of the Deaf 
Will Be Printed in the September Issue 


NAD Executive Board Names 
Schreiber Executive Secretary 
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A friend, who wishes to be unnamed, 
tells of reading in some periodical that 
originally Winston Churchill’s “V” was 
not a sign for victory so much as it was 
a derisive gesture or sign of contempt 
thrown at Hitler and his Boches at the 
height of the Luftwaffe’s attacks on Lon¬ 
don. Even as one would shake a “T” 
fist at another, or thumb one’s nose. In 
time “V” came to stand for victory. 

* * * 

Noted in Irving Stone’s engrossing 
“Clarence Darrow for the Defense”: 

Darrow once went to Pittsburgh to de¬ 
bate Judge Michael Musmanno on “Does 
Man Live Again?” sometime between 
1930-1935. Right, Judge Musmanno is our 
Madeline Musmanno’s brother. 

Also in the same book: When F. D. 
Roosevelt made Darrow chairman of NRA 
Review Board, Darrow would work the 
board long hours, often long past lunch 
time. Weary board members would try 
subterfuges to call recess. One by a deaf 
member who would say, “Speak up, Mr. 
Witness, you know Mr. Darrow had a 
mastoid operation years ago, and he can’t 
hear very well out of one ear.” Eh! 
How’s that? 

* * * 

George Propp, Ray Butler and Mrs. 
Celeste Baer of LTP (Leadership Train¬ 
ing Program, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, Calif.) were invited 
to speak before the combined teachers 
group, CSDR. Witticism snapped, crackled 
and popped, and drew laughter. Nadine 
Fishier introduced the speakers, and 
ribbed Ray about being hail fellow well 
met only when off duty (as vocational 
principal at the North Carolina School). 
This elicited a reply from Ray at Na¬ 
dine’s expense. Said he, “When Nicky 
Fishier was a bright young thing in 
school, one of her teachers asked her 
what fossils were. Her quizzical reply 
was ‘Fossils are dead bones.’ ” 

* * * 

Rosemary Kutscher, a pupil at the 
school in Riverside, Calif., tells this one: 

A deaf man, driving along a stretch 
of road with a hearing man at his side, 
pushed the accelerator to speed up the 
car to 75 miles an hour. He spotted in 
his rear mirror a motorcycle cop chasing 
him, red light flashing. He slowed down 
to a stop and the cop walked up to him 
and spoke. The deaf man indicated that 
he was deaf. The cop eyed him uncer¬ 
tainly, pointed to the speedometer as 
much as to say, “Watch your speed,” 
and waved him on. 

After a while the deaf driver, feeling 
bored, asked his hearing companion if 
he’d drive in his place. They changed 
seats. Now the hearie in his turn teased 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 

the machine to hit a speed exceeding the 
speed limit, and suddenly saw a high¬ 
way patrol car tailing him, red light 
flashing. He stopped, and a cop came 
up to him and spoke. The hearie feigned 
deafness, and experienced the shock of 
his life. The officer spoke to him in the 
language of signs—and he, the driver, 
himself did not know the language, not 
even enough to get by. (Rosemary did 
not say what followed.) 

* N« * 

Years ago when Mr. Bray was super¬ 
intendent of the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf, Delavan, and Frank Pleasant was 
printing instructor, Frank received copy 
for an issue of the Wisconsin Times— 
copy for an editorial page, I believe, that 
contained the word “hell.” Copy was 
set, proof was sent to Mr. Bray who 
proofread and OK’d it, and the Times 
went to press, an allotted number of 
copies was printed. Before the paper 
could be folded, gathered and stitched 
into magazine form, Mr. Bray burst into 
the printing shop and requested that the 
offending word, “hell,” be removed. To 
reprint one entire section would be too 
expensive, so the best way out would be 
to blot out the world. Mr. Pleasant sug¬ 
gested that blotting out would only call 
attention to the word. It was best to 
leave “as is.” Mr. Bray insisted, so Mr. 
Pleasant went about the work of black¬ 
ing the word out. And the Wisconsin 
Times came out with the telltale black¬ 
out. 

A few sheets of the lpf (little paper 
family) came out remarking on the 
“cover-up.” One paper gleefully said it 
could see the mischievous word under 
the blot. 

* * * 

EVEN SILENT LIPS DON’T STOP 
GOSSIP 

ZURICH—Pierre Saurat, who won the 
Dr. Schweitzer Prize for his book, “The 
Very Depths of Silence,” has discovered 
that even deaf-and-dumb girls talk more 
than men. 

“I visited a lipreading school for such 
girls, and found them working back to 
back in a dressmaking course,” he said. 
“The teacher explained that they gossiped 
too much during lessons if they faced 
each other.”—World News Service. 

—Thanks to the FFFFF Service 
* * * 

“THE GOOD OLD DAYS” 

(Taken from American School for the 
Deaf, Hartford, Conn., monthly Era files— 
“50 years Ago”) 

In an article in the Era, Mary A. Mc¬ 
Kay (ASD class of 1864) said that the 
famous circus organizer, P. T. Barnum 


of Bridgeport, appeared two mornings in 
the school chapel when she was a pupil. 
He laughed heartily when asked if he 
were looking for freaks . . . 

$ sjs $ 

The current joke was, “Eve was cre¬ 
ated for Adam’s Express Company” (a 
freight company doing business with the 
school) . . . 

—Sent in by Alex Fleischman 

He sfc H* 

CASE OF THE UNHEEDED WARNING 

LAS VEGAS, January—Donald Ander¬ 
son came here to look up his brother, 
whom he hadn’t seen in 35 years, but 
he went to a home of the same number 
but wrong street. His knock on the door 
was answered by Iona McWilliams, 89, 
who asked him to identify himself. When 
Mr. Anderson failed to reply, a handy¬ 
man slipped out the back door with a 
shotgun. 

The handyman, thinking Mr. Anderson 
was a burglar, asked him to identify 
himself. Mr. Anderson turned and walked 
away without uttering a word. The handy¬ 
man fired the gun. 

Police said the handyman told them 
he couldn’t understand why Mr. Ander¬ 
son, who was not injured seriously, re¬ 
fused to identify himself. 

Mr. Anderson is a deaf-mute. 

(There is a ghastly sense of humor in 
this story, don’t you think?) 

—Sent in by Alex Fleischman 

* Hs Hs 

This one is from Edwin Allan Hodgson’s 
book—remember? (Circa 1891) 

A COMPLIMENT APPRECIATED 

A department store clerk having to 
solicit a favor of his chief, who was hor¬ 
ribly deaf, asks an audience of the great 
man, and on being ushered into his pres¬ 
ence shrieks: 

“I am glad, sir, to see that your deaf¬ 
ness has almost entirely disappeared.” 

“Hey?” says the great man, putting 
his hand to his ear. 

“I am glad, sir, to see that your deaf¬ 
ness has almost entirely disappeared,” 
bellows the clerk. 

The great man puts his hand down 
from his ear and shoves a pencil and a 
pad of paper over to the clerk. 

The clerk hesitates a moment, but then 
resolutely writes: “I am glad, sir, to 
see that your deafness has almost en¬ 
tirely disappeared.” 

The great man reads, smiles a bea¬ 
tific smile, and says warmly: “Thanks! 
It has! And now, my dear young friend, 
what can I do for you? Name the thing, 
and it shall be done.” 


HANDYMAN & WIFE— Free rent in 
private house, one acre in town, with 
income opportunity for part-time serv¬ 
ices to childless friendly older couple. 
Permanent. Baker B-85, Elyria, Ohio. 
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Endorsed by leading medical societies , 




THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH 



FOUNDATION 


has, for its single purpose, Otologic Research .... RESEARCH 
into the causes of deafness by medical experts in leading universities 
and laboratories .... so that someday those who might otherwise 
be deaf may hear. 

You who are deaf or hard of hearing can help in this great venture 
by bequeathing your temporal bones to The Temporal Bone Banks 
Program for Ear Research. Otological examinations, when requested 
by the Temporal Bone Banks; and removal of the temporal bone 
after death, are performed without cost to the individual or surviv¬ 
ing family. Inquiries on this matter are welcome. 



Write for details. 



THE IEAFNGSS RESEARCH FHIINHATIOA 



366 Madison Avenue 
New York City, New York 10017 

T.. 


--- --J7- 

n CAN HEAW 


The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to be¬ 
queath their inner ear structures for research. 
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NEWS 

From ’Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 

6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 

2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 
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California . . . 

The lady bowlers sponsored by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Goff and aptly called the 
“Goff Busters” traveled up to Portland, 
Ore., the end of May to take part in the 
Pacific Coast Bowling Association Tourna¬ 
ment and came out champs. The team 
consisted of Mary Goff, captain; Frances 
Pasley, Maxine Lincoln, Florence Beau- 
bein and Judy Pigot. 

A new summer bowling league, under 
the name of the Ephpheta Society of the 
Deaf, has been formed and Frances Rip- 
plinger is president with a helping hand 
from Annie Levy and League Secretary 
Ben Kronick. They bowl each Thursday 
evening at the Midtown Bowl and among 
the newcomers, latest to be bitten by 
the bowling bug, are folks like Della 
Spears, Andy Fugler and Gloria Webster. 

The Los Angeles Hebrew Association 
of the Deaf was host to the Southern 
California Deaf Bowlers Association June 
10-11 and afterward the HAD clubrooms 
were packed to the walls with bowlers 
and just plain visitors. Frank Sullivan, 
NFSD Grand Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Victor H. Galloway were among those 
enjoying the fun and over in a corner 
were Don Nelson and Gloria Webster. 
The HAD team retained the champion¬ 
ship crown thanks to teammates Annie 
Levy, Adele Davidson, Harry Fields, 
Wayne Sonneson and Bob Coats. The 
Bowlers Queen trophy went to pretty 
Elaine Fromberg. The entertainment was 
really something with Annie and Elaine 
by far the best with Andrew Fugler amaz¬ 
ing all of us with his deadpan, a born 
Buster Keaton. Almost everyone joined 
in the dancing to Abe Grossman’s son 
Bill and his band. To add to the excite¬ 
ment, the lights kept going off due to 
blown fuses so it really was a blow out 
with Morris Beeson and wife Ruth dish¬ 
ing up delicious food for the hungry folk. 

A new organization has been formed 
down here in Southern California, the 
Southern California Women’s Club of the 
Deaf, and officers for 1966-67 are: Ruth 
Skinner, president; Nettie Kishineff, first 
vice president; Millie Rosenfield, second 
vice president; Gloria Webster, recording 
secretary; Pauline Stanton, corresponding 
secretary; Helen Udkovich, treasurer; and 
Lois Bowden, Rhoda Moulder and Virginia 
Yates, trustees. Belle Tyhurst is custo¬ 
dian and sergeants are Marie Perry and 
Charlotte Cowan. Nadine Ruggiero, Muffy 
Brightwell and Charlotte Cowan are the 
program directors along with Gloria 
Webster. The group’s first meeting was 
held last March with 17 ladies present 


at the home of Ruth Skinner. Since then 
the membership has grown to 52 and 
proceeds from their numerous activities 
are divided between the club and the 
California Home for the Aged Deaf. They 
meet twice a month and they are very 
busy right now with plans for a Christ¬ 
mas Home Tour on Dec. 4 at which time 
four beautiful homes will be open to 
guests with gift items and food on sale, 
all made by the ladies’ skillful and tal¬ 
ented hands. Tickets to the event are 
now on sale at a mere two dollars per 
with refreshments included in the price 
of ducats so get yours right soon. The 
Women’s Club serves notice right now 
that they plan first dibs on the date of 
Sept. 30, 1967 (yes, 1967) for a Luau to 
be held at ther famous Castaways. Take 
it from us, that bunch is off and running 
with plenty of what it takes! 

* * * 

As president of the Valley Chapter of 
the California Association of the Deaf, 
it is with regret that I tell of the un¬ 
timely passing of Mrs. Homer (Rhoda) 
Moulder, one of the chapter’s most ac¬ 
tive members. A long, long time shall 
pass ’ere we become accustomed to her 
absence from our meetings for we have 
lost a wonderful friend and co-worker 
who will be difficult to replace. 

Born Oct. 1, 1905, Rhoda attended the 


Utah School for the Deaf and was a resi¬ 
dent of Los Angeles for many years. 
She and Homer were the parents of a 
son and a daughter and several grand¬ 
children at the time a fatal accident took 
her life June 4. Rhoda held numerous 
offices in various organizations at the 
time of her death serving as trustee for 
the Southern California Women’s Club, 
treasurer of the Sunshine Charity Circle, 
treasurer of the Christmas Tour planned 
this coming December by the Women’s 
Club, and a trustee of the Valley Chap¬ 
ter. She also served the NFSD Div. 27 
for many years. 

Rhoda was injured in a traffic accident 
the evening of June 4 on the Hollywood 
Freeway and died en route to the hos¬ 
pital. Homer, who was driving, had 
swerved to avoid another car whose driver 
had cut in suddenly and hit the center 
divider. On impact, the door on Rhoda’s 
side flew open and Rhoda, holding one 
of her grandchildren in her arms, fell 
from the car. The little girl was unhurt 
and the other three grandchildren in the 
rear seat also escaped injury and Homer, 
bruised and shaken, remained at the 
scene while Rhoda was taken to the hos¬ 
pital in an ambulance. Thus it was that 
Homer was not with her when she died 
en route. The children were the offspring 
of their daughter, Rhona (Mrs. Dale Jen¬ 
sen). 

Rhoda was also active with the Church 
of Christ of Latter Day Saints and had 
served the ladies’ group for 20 years. 
Her good and kindly deeds are far too 
many to mention but one of the last 
was to plan and carry out a party honor¬ 
ing Lois Bowden at the Los Angeles Club 
May 15 . . . truly her life was dedicated 
to making others happy. All of us have 
lost a dear and kindly friend and our 
hearts go out to Homer and to the chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren who survive.— 
Gloria Webster. 



Mr. and Mrs. Homer Moulder of Los Angeles are shown together In one of the last pictures taken of Rhoda 
who died tragically in an automobile accident June 4.—(Photo courtesy of Gloria Webster). 
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Texas . . . 

Texas Association of the Deaf held its 
second biennial Ranch-O-Rama outing at 
B. R. W. Party Barn south of Austin on 
May 29. Over 350 people, including sev¬ 
eral visitors from Louisiana and New 
Mexico, attended. The ranch style meal 
was served at noon with contests follow¬ 
ing. The title of Cactus Queen II went 
to Mrs. Wilma Evans who portrayed a 
pioneer woman. Winners for best cos¬ 
tumes were Maurice Ford of Houston, 
who masqueraded as Bat Masterson, and 
Mrs. Glynn Whittemore of Houston, who 
dressed as an Indian squaw. Winners for 
the best beards were Early McVey of 
Houston and Kenneth Broussard of 
Orange. Three skits were presented: 
“Poker Game” by Beaumont, “Smart 
Money’’ by Austin, and “An Incident at 
the Saloon’’ by Houston. Songs “Home on 
the Range,’’ “The Ole Cowboy’’ and “I 
Said No’’ were sung by Jerry Hassell, 
Julius Seeger and Mrs. J. T. Jacobs, re¬ 
spectively, all of Austin. 

Mrs. Helen Childers of Austin and Lon¬ 
nie Irvin of Akron, 0., both products of 
Texas School for the Deaf, were recently 
united in marriage at a Methodist Church 
in Austin. 

THE DEAF TEXAN, new official organ 
of the Texas Association of the Deaf, is 
published bimonthly at Dallas. Allan F. 
Bubeck, Jr., of Houston is editor. L. B. 
Orrill of Dallas is the managing editor, 
and W. 0. Barton of Beaumont is the 
business and circulation manager. The 
address of the paper is 6218 Victor St., 
Dallas, Texas 75214. 

A farewell dinner was given in honor 
of Larry and Sharon Forestal at El Toro 
in Austin by many friends on May 30. 
A beautiful painting by Kelly Stevens was 
presented to the couple who are moving 
to Omaha, where Larry will teach in the 
Nebraska school starting next fall. 

Missouri-Kansas . . . 

On May 23, the Anton Japins family 
of Overland Park, Kan., received word 
from a small town in Russia, which was 
formerly part of Latvia, that his mother 
had passed away. Anton had not seen his 
mother for over 25 years—since his escape 
from Russia in 1940 and his subsequently 
becoming a prisoner at the concentra¬ 
tion camp under Germany at Dunkirk 
and his final escape and coming to the 
U. S. in 1951. Anton was greatly touched 



AUSTRALIAN VISITOR—Left: Mrs. Doreen Magrath of Perth, West Australia. Right: A picture she took 
of Iva DeMartini (left) her hostess during her five-month stay in the United States, and Jerry Fail (center) 
and Maxine Hubay (right) who became her close friends during her visit. Pictures were taken at the 
time of a gathering at Iva's home in South Gate, Calif., May 28. Doreen and Iva first met back in 1957 
at the time Iva visited Sydney, Australia. Although it took her nine years, Doreen at last realized her 
dream of visiting Iva when she arrived aboard the S.S. Canberra last March 4. During her stay, she took 
in the AAAD basketball tournament at Boston with special stops at Flint, Mich., and Toronto, Canada, and 
Salt Lake City where she was stranded by a bus strike before going to Las Vegas. Her departure was 
originally scheduled for July 2 but the shipping strike caused a long enough delay to enable her to attend 
the NAD convention at San Francico July 10-17 and upon returning to South Gate for a few days, Doreen 
bade a most reluctant farewell to California and the many good friends she made. She plans to return to 
this country sometime in the future and eventually hopes to make her home here. 

when he learned that his mother’s neigh¬ 
bors and friends contributed a wooden 
casket and provided a beautiful funeral 
for her. Anton has one brother and one 
sister living in Kansas City besides an¬ 
other brother still in Latvia who is too 
ill to come to the United States. 

Mrs. Bessie Hunt of Kansas City spent 
one month in Hawaii visiting her relatives 
from May 5 to June 2. 

Friday, May 13, brought good luck to 
Mr. and Mrs. Larren Musteen of North 
Kansas City, Mo. They became grand¬ 
parents for the first time when their 
daughter, Mrs. Debbie Stazman, gave 
birth to a baby girl. 

There are three proud aunts in greater 
Kansas City: Mrs. Eugene Joles of 
Olathe, Kan., Mrs. Charles Green of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Mrs. Ward Prit- 
ner of Olathe. They are sisters of Melvin 
Brown of Sulphur, Okla., whose daughter 
Melva Lynne Brown, participated in the 
Miss USA Contest and was in 15th place 
at Miami, Fla., the weekend of May 21. 

When Melva was on TV that final night 
she fingerspelled her name and talked at 
the same time, telling the audience that 
her parents were deaf. Melva was Queen 
of the American Dairy last year and had 
won beauty contests in the city of Sulphur 
and the state of Oklahoma. She is a jun¬ 
ior at the Oklahoma A. & M. 



DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 

These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto¬ 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 

ROBERT HARDING 

2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, III. 60625 
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Nebraska . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Froehle of Des 
Moines, la., are proud parents of another 
son, Danny Joe, born May 8. They have 
three other children. 

Three deaf couples of Lincoln had chil¬ 
dren graduating from high school this 
year and all three plan to attend the 
University of Nebraska. Suzanne Gross, 
daughter of Otto and Lillian, and Robert 
Leavitt, son of Berton and Irene, both 
graduated from Northeast High School. 
Stephen Deurmyer, son of Herb and Vir¬ 
ginia, graduated from Southeast High 
School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Walter Greenfield 
announced the marriage of their daugh¬ 
ter Sharon Kay to Linsay Ray Darnell on 
June 11 at Columbus, Neb. Kay is a 1963 
graduate of Nebraska School and Linsay 
graduated from the same school in 1964. 

Mrs. Emma Mappes, formerly of 
Omaha, has moved to Lincoln where she 
is living with one of her sisters. 

Delbert Massa, Jr., 37, formerly of 
Lincoln and at one time a student at NSD, 
was crushed to death on Memorial Day 
in a freak accident in a hayfield on the 
Georgia Trucker farm near Hasty, Colo. 
Massa had stopped his truck to check the 
oil and was crushed against the vehicle 
by another truck which was backing up. 

The May 20 marriage of Carol Canders 
of Humboldt, Neb., to Billy Amos has been 
announced. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kelsa McKain of Craig, 
Neb., announced the arrival of their first 
child, a daughter, Minnie Ruth, on April 1. 

On May 11, the girls “Badman’s An¬ 
tiques’’ bowling team attended their 
Bowl-Mor Belles League banquet at the 
VFW Hall. Members of the team are 
Virgie Deurmyer, Fannie Lindberg, Pat 
Boese, Dot Hunt, June Collamore and 
Vera Kahler. 

Gerald Badman was confined in the 
Crete Hospital for a day or so for the 
removal of a cyst from his chest. 
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Mrs. Ronald Hunt’s mother, Mae Swan¬ 
son, visited the Hunts in Lincoln for 
three weeks in May prior to moving to 
Beaverton, Ore., where she plans to make 
her home with Dorothy’s brother and 
family most of the time. 

Mrs. Joe Kalina went to Omaha on 
May 1 to help care for her brother Tom 
Peterson while he was recovering at home 
from a cataract removal operation on 
his left eye. 

Minnie Ruth McKain, infant daughter 
of Kelsa and Eunice McKain, was bap¬ 
tized at Bethlehem Lutheran Church in 
Omaha on June 5. 

General Chairman Joe Myklebust of 
1967 Omaha-Council Bluffs AAAD Basket¬ 
ball Tournament announces that combina¬ 
tion tickets will sell for $15.00 until March 
15, 1967. The price then goes up to $17. 
The Sheraton Fontenelle Hotel in Omaha 
will be tournament headquarters. 

Colorado . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Stan Bassett (nee Faith 
Warner) of La Mirada, Calif., and her 
deaf sister, still a student in one of the 
California Schools for the Deaf, and Mrs. 
Claude Sweetalla (nee Joan Warner) of 
Waupaca, Wis., were visitors at the Colo¬ 
rado School on April 28 during their one- 
week stay in Denver. They came to Den¬ 
ver to attend the funeral of their father 
who was killed in an automobile accident. 

Odis Landsverk left Denver the second 
week of May for Des Moines where he 
secured a new job. His wife Dorothy and 
two children remained in Denver until 
the Memorial Day holidays when Odis 
rejoined them and they all drove back 
to Des Moines. 

Miss Gail Hamilton and John Ross, Jr., 
were united in marriage May 4 with Judge 
Sherman G. Finesilver officiating.. They 
are making their home in Littleton, a 
suburb of Denver. 

Mrs. T. Y. Northern was admitted tem¬ 
porarily to Davis Nursing Home in Denver 
where Mrs. Leo Holloway has been for 
two years. 

The fifth annual Midwest Deaf Bowling 
Association was held in Denver the week¬ 
end of May 28-29 with a good attendance 
from Kansas and Iowa and a few from 
Missouri. The one who came the farthest 
was Paul Barnes of Hayward, Calif. Paul 
and wife Betty had been in Nebraska vis¬ 
iting her parents and while in Denver 
were the house guests of the Don War- 
nicks. The Donald Hydes and Georgetta 
Graybill of Kansas City stayed with the 
Herb Votaws while Erlene Graybill of 
Shawnee, Kan., stayed with relatives. 
Fred Schmidt is to be congratulated for 
his fine chairmanship of the tournament. 

A baby shower was held at the Hall- 
craft Townshouses Recreation Building 
(with the cooperation of the Don Warnicks 
who live in a Hallcraft condominium) on 
June 5 for Mrs. Dick (Lucy) Anderson. 
Hostesses were Mary Elstad, Ruby Pa- 
valko, Rachel Warnick, Juanita Greb and 
Mrs. George Sawyer. 

Mrs. Clarence (Laura) Schmidt of Den¬ 
ver died on June 6. Mrs. Schmidt had 


not exactly been in ill health and passed 
away peacefully in her sleep. She is sur¬ 
vived by her husband, Clarence, sons, 
Fred, Walter and Chester, and daughter 


The New York State Psychiatric Insti¬ 
tute, in collaboration with the Deafness 
Research and Training Center, New York 
University, is planning a conference of 
psychiatrists to be held in the spring of 
1967 in New York City. The conference 
will be devoted to demonstrating and dis¬ 
cussing psychiatric problems, theory and 
techniques of treatment with deaf chil¬ 
dren and adults. 

Participants will consist of a small 
group of psychiatrists, probably no more 
than 30 in all, to be selected from var¬ 
ious parts of the country. The meeting 
should provide a valuable opportunity for 
doctors with some interest in this field 
to pool and amplify their experiences. 

For the past 10 years, the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute has pioneered 
in research and development in the mental 


A London safecracker by the name of 
John Stahl failed in an attempt to open a 
safe and then couldn’t remember where 
he had parked his car. The result was 
his running all over the area, without 
shoes, chased by officers and dogs. When 
the officers picked him up he was ex¬ 
hausted. 

* * # 

I am indeed glad for the emphasis the 
NAD is giving to the temporal bone bank 
program. I hope that local clubs will 
follow suit. There could be no better 
demonstration of good leadership than for 
all the board members of all the clubs 
and associations to will their ear bones 
to science. 

* * * 

Highest compliments to the Alabama 
Bulletin, convention number. It is well 
duplicated and the contents are interest¬ 
ing and informative. 

❖ * * 

In our group therapy class at a Michi¬ 
gan mental hospital a young deaf man 
has been telling his story and answering 
questions during the one-hour period 1 
spend there once a week. This is easy 
work for me because I am the interpreter 
and the young man does not understand 
signs. 

The patient reads the lips of the psy- 


Anna Harris. Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt 
moved to Denver from Columbus, 0., in 
1926. She attended the Ohio School for 
the Deaf. 


health aspects of deafness. As a result, 
New York State has recently established 
a special inpatient facility for deaf psy¬ 
chiatric patients. 

The 1967 conference is to be sponsored 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration. Expenses and an honorarium 
will be paid psychiatrists attending. Read¬ 
ers knowing of psychiatrists who have 
had experience as consultants for schools 
for the deaf or who have had contacts 
with deaf psychiatric patients are asked 
to send names and addresses to Dr. John 
D. Rainer, M. D., New York State Psy¬ 
chiatric Institute, 722 West 166th Street, 
N. Y. 10032. Other members of the plan¬ 
ning committee are Dr. Kenneth Z. Alt¬ 
shuler, M. D., and Dr. Edna S. Levine. 
Ph. D. 


chologist very well but apparently does 
not understand the language that he can 
lipread. A lack of an understanding of 
simple words and simple idiomatic ex¬ 
pressions that he readily understands on 
the lips throws our communication some¬ 
times. Very often we have to spend a 
few minutes trying to explain a word or 
an expression that we have to use. We 
have just begun the practice of writing 
everything on a blackboard and that 
works better. 

This boy is very fortunate because this 
experience will get him out of the hos¬ 
pital. I have just revised my last list 
of deaf patients. There are four remain¬ 
ing in the class; six have been discharged. 
Without this program, there is a chance 
that this patient would spend his lifetime 
in the mental hospital. 

In this connection three deaf young men 
from a reformatory irregularly attended 
our class and all are out of the institution 
and working. 

In another case, I was disturbed by a 
young deaf man who remembered that 
his teacher told him to make hearing 
friends and not deaf friends. From this 
he made a judgment that hearing people 
are superior to deaf people. From this 
he reasoned that he should marry a hear¬ 
ing girl instead of a deaf girl. 


Psychiatrists Conference Planned 
By New York State Institute 



BtaUUwf /Uo4ta . . . 

By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 
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COMMENCEMENT PLATFORM—This picture shows President Lyndon B. Johnson and platform guests at the Gallaudet College commencement on June 13. 
Interpreting for President Johnson is Professor Louie Fant. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


Photo Credits—Gallaudet College Audio-Visual Department 


President Lyndon B. Johnson is 
shown speaking at the Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege commencement on June 13, 
1966. Seen at the left is Dr. Leon¬ 
ard M. Elstad, president of rhe Col¬ 
lege, who is applauding the Presi¬ 
dent's remarks that he would con¬ 
tinue to work toward providing bet¬ 
ter educational services for the 
deaf. President Johnson's visit was 
somewhat impromptu, arrangements 
having been made that very morn¬ 
ing. It developed that Mrs. Homer 
Thornberry, wife of the Texas judge, 
had been a White House guest the 
night previously and had told the 
President that Gallaudet College was 
holding its commence r ment exercises 
the next morning. As he explained 
it, the President was like the little 
country boy who, upon failing to re¬ 
ceive an invitation to a party, "sat 
down and wrote his own invitation." 
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A surprise visitor at the commencement exercises at Gallaudet College, President Lyndon B. Johnson can 
be seen above listening to Dr. Leonard M. Elstad's introduction of the main speaker. Congressman John E. 
Fogarty (right). Dr. Elizabeth Benson is interpreting. 
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Ken Pedersen Of Berkley Shows He's For Real When He Runs 
880 Yards In 1:54.6 Twice For World Deaf Record 


It's Riverside by a Landslide in 24th Mythical National Deaf Prep Trackfest; Three American Deaf Marks 
Tumble and One Tie; Bill Ramborger of Gallaudet Breaks World Deaf Record in Long Jump 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
10625 Eastborne Avenue #1, W. Los Ana~l~c r *lif. 90024 



WORLD DEAF RECORD BREAKER—Ken Pederson, 17-year-old junior at Berkeley's California ocuuui ror 
the Deaf, became the first deaf prepster to break the 2-minute barrier in the 880-yard run. And he did 
it SIX times this year. Here Ken (left) moved up coming out of the last turn to finish ahead of that runner 
from Miramonte High School for third place in 1:54.6—a WORLD DEAF RECORD, eclipsing the old mark 
of 1:55.1 set by Leonid Djourouk of Russia at the Xth IGD Games last year. Ken was one of the first 
three runners who were under 1:55 at the 52nd North Coast Section (CIF) championships. He did 1:56.6 
again a week later at the State (all classes) finals. Pedersen was also tops in the long jump among 
deaf prepsters this year. 


When we were in the Bay Area over 
Memorial Day weekend as guests of 
Ken and Audree Norton, we were so 


excited to learn that Ken Pedersen 
smashed the World Deaf record in the 
880-yard run on May 28, 1966, at Edwards 


Stadium on the campus of the University 
of California. The next day our old 
friend, Eric Maltzkuhn, and his wife 
showed up, and Malz, as he is known 
by his countless friends, offered to 
write up sensational Ken Pedersen. 

"Ken Pedersen—6'G", 160-pound junior 
at the School for the Deaf at Berkeley. 

"Those are the bare statistics. But 
there is much more to this boy than 
the mere words indicate. Six feet falls 
far short of describing his stature—he 
is a titan. In one short year he has de¬ 
veloped from a promising middle distance 
man to the greatest deaf half miler ever 
to don spiked shoes and challenge the 
wind and time. 

"Although he achieved a number of 
successful launchings in early season 
meets, it wasn’t until the final two that 
he really went into orbit, knocking down 
a Russian satellite en route to his place 
in deaf trackdom’s Valhalla. 

"After good, but not sensational win¬ 
ning times of 2:04.9, 2:05, 2:07.7 and 
2:02.1 in dual meets, Pedersen first at¬ 
tracted national attention April 28, when 
he blazed to 2:00.6, only 3/10 of a second 
above the U.S. record for deaf prep 880- 
men, in a dual meet with strong Bishop 
O’Dowd High School of Oakland. He 
followed this up with a scorching 1:59, 
just two days later, in an invitational 
meet at St. Helena, and a new league 
record 1:59.4, 14 days later, in the Bay 
Counties League finals at UC Edwards 
Stadium, establishing his claim as the 
best half-miler in the nation. 

"It was about this time that Audree 
Norton, wife of Ken, the veteran coach, 
noticed that most of the buttons on his 
'coaching’ vest were missing. It was 
certainly a button-popping feat, to be 
coach of the national champion. 

"But before the season was over, 
Pedersen decimated the buttons of every 
one of Norton’s suits—as he successively 
lowered the time to 1:58.2, in the North 
Coast Sub-Section meet trials at Brent¬ 
wood, and then rocketed across the tape 
in the finals in 1:57.6. 

"As he advanced to the North Coast 
Section meet, competition became con¬ 
siderably tougher. No longer was he 
running with boys who broke two min¬ 
utes once in a while, but with the state’s 
best. 

"In that meet, he rose to the chal¬ 
lenge, and although he finished third, 
his time was a sizzling 1:54.6— the very 
best in the whole wide world of deaf 
thinclads. The former record was held 
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by a Russian (Leonid Djourouk, who won 
the Xth Deaf Olympiad with a fine 1:55.1. 
(For 800 meters, 8 yards shorter than the 
880). 

“His third place advanced him to the 
state finals, where he faced some speed- 
burners from the Los Angeles area, as 
well as the North’s best. 

“He developed a bad cold before the 
final meet—but, displaying the intestinal 
fortitude that had carried him to foot¬ 
ball and basketball stardom in the past— 
he insisted on running in the ‘big one.’ 
It proved a trifle too rich—and he fin¬ 
ished sixth in one of the three trials, and 
was eliminated. But his time was once 
again 1:54.6, proving that his record was, 
indeed, no fluke. 

“In both the final two races, Pedersen 
displayed his inexperience, in letting 
most of the field get away from him— 
and having to start his powerful kick 
much sooner than is wise—to finish in 
the money. 

“With these two races under his belt, 
next year should be a year of record 
smashing for Pedersen. Now that he 
knows what he can do, a time under 
1:50 is not impossible, as the fleet young¬ 
ster takes advantage of greater confi¬ 
dence, more experience, and probably 
more speed and strength. 

“He also runs the 440 and 220 when 
needed—and is a member of CSDB’s 
crack 880-yard relay team that set a 
school, league and American Deaf rec¬ 
ord of 1:31.5. 

“Ken Norton calls Pedersen ‘the finest 
competitor in track’ he has ever coached. 
Certainly he’s CSDB’s finest since the 
halcyon days of Joe Hill, the ‘Human 
Howitzer,’ who won the shot put in 1936, 
smashing the state record in the process. 
Norton has obtained all the necessary 
signatures and the papers are being cer¬ 
tified for the enshrinement of Pedersen’s 
name on the international list. 

“A fine student, Ken wishes to attend 
Gallaudet—and will probably capture a 
number of records before he finally hangs 
up his spikes.’’ 

Highlighted by his World Deaf record 
performance, Ken Pedersen also dom¬ 
inated the 24th Mythical deaf prep track- 
fest, when he pulled off a double win in 
the expected 880 and the long jump ( 21 - 8 ), 
took fifth in the 220 ( 22 . 6 ), fourth in the 
440 (51.7), and he was even more spec¬ 
tacular in the 880 relay, where his four¬ 
some broke Washington’s national deaf 
prep record of 1:32.2 set in 1939, and the 
American Deaf record of 1:32 established 
by the Gallaudet College 880 relay team 
of William Davidson, Ollie McCray, Al¬ 
bert Couthen and James Macfadden in 
1962. The CSDB foursome of Ken Ped¬ 
ersen, Harold Foster, Arthur Hermosillo 
and Larry Apolinar hit 1:31.5 at the Bay 
Counties League finals for those two 
new records. In all Ken Pedersen scored 
28 V 2 points to take the individual scoring 
championship of the 24th mythical meet. 
Needless to say, Pedersen was the deaf 
prep trackster of 1966. 
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This is the crack 880-yard relay foursome of Berke¬ 
ley^ CSD who broke an AMERICAN DEAF record 
when they ran it in 1:31.5 at the Bay Counties 
League finals. This is also a new league standard. 
The runners, left to right, are Ken Pedersen, Har¬ 
old Foster, Arthur Hermosillo and Larry Apolinar. 

And what a year it was for the Golden 
State schools. In the 24th mythical spike- 
fest the Cubs of the California School for 
the Deaf at Riverside compiled 103 points 
to far outdistance the Eagles from an¬ 
other California School at Berkeley, who 
finished second place with 75 V 3 points. 

It was the most points scored by a 
team in the history of the make-believe 
meet, since North Carolina, coached by 
John Kubis, gathered 103 points in win¬ 
ning the 1951 meet. 

In scoring their one-sided team victory, 
the Cubs picked up five first places, four 
seconds, four thirds, two sixths, and 
collected points in 12 of the 13 events. 
They did not have a discus thrower. 

Raleigh’s Governor Morehead School 
for the Negro Deaf, the defending cham¬ 
pion, took third in the team scoring with 
40 points, followed by Washington with 
26 5/6, Indiana 25 and Ohio 20 . 

Beside the great Ken Pedersen, Greg 
Wilson, 6 -foot 5-inch junior hurdler from 
Riverside, and Lonnie Winston, senior 
sprinter from the N.C. Negro school, 
scored twin triumphs. 

Wilson won the 120 high hurdles in 15.3, 
and the 180 lows in 20.5, while sprinter 
deluxe Winston took the 100 in 9.7 and 
220 in 21 . 2 , equaling the American Deaf 
record set by Thomas C. Williams of the 
Florida Negro school in 1962. 

Winston did those times in the regional 
meet to retain his mythical sprint titles. 
And his twin sprint wins enabled his 
school to tie Lexington Dunbar High 
School for first place honors in the Group 
II division of North Carolina High School 
Negro Athletic Conference track and field 
meet at Hanes Park in Winston-Salem. 
Each school scored 23 points in a 15-team 
meet that was hampered by pouring rain. 
Winston won the 100 in 10.1 and the 220 
in 22 flat. He also ran the third leg in 
Morehead’s second-place 880-yard relay 
quartet and he was voted the outstand¬ 


ing athlete of this meet. Coach Billy 
Nelson rates Winston “a boy with great 
promise.’’ Only 18 years old, he is re¬ 
membered as a sprinter who helped the 
United States sweep the 100 meters at 
the Tenth Games last year when he took 
third place, and was a member of the 
USA’s world deaf record breaking 400 
quartet. Efforts are being made to get 
him to enter Gallaudet College this fall. 

Another National Deaf Prep and Amer¬ 
ican Deaf records were tumbled when 
diminutive Ralph Gibbins, formerly of 
Kansas and now of Riverside, ran the 
mile in 4:28.4, eclipsing the old standard 
of 4:28.9 set by that Indian runner from 
South Dakota, Norman White Shirt, in 
1961. Ralph ran for Uncle Sam in the 
distance runs at the recent IGD Games. 

Other winners of individual events of 
the make-believe meet were Harold Fos¬ 
ter of Berkeley with 6-3 in the high jump, 
Mike Mahoney of Riverside and Everett 
Williams of Michigan tied with 50.9 in 
the 440, Tom Parker of Riverside with 
11-11 in the pole vault, Bob White of 
Ohio with 145-3V2 in the discus, and Roger 
Moss of North Carolina with 49-8V2 in 
the 12-lb. shot put. 

Keeping track of deaf prep tracksters: 

Berkeley won the fifth straight team title 
and set three records in the process in 
the Bay Counties League track and field 
championships. The Eagles compiled 101 
points to easily outdistance second place 
finishers by 45 points while also win¬ 
ning the B division with 109 points which 
was 67 points more than second place 
winner. . . . One of those three records 
was set by USA cyclist Dick Baraona 
who won the two mile run in 10:43.7. . . . 
Larry Johnson of Idaho, also a member 
of the USA distance team at the ’65 
Games, was the best among deaf prep 
two milers as he did 10:05.1 for his best 
time of the year. Other top two milers 
were Barry Reimers of Washington 
(10:26.5), Ralph Gibbins (10:55.4) and 
Leroy Rowland, a frosh from Georgia 
Negro (11:00.1). ... Harold Foster, a 
Berkeley 6-2 junior, high jumped over 
six feet six times this year. His aim is 
to break the national record of 6-4 set 
by James Scott of N.C. Negro last year. 

. . . Speaking of Scott, he won the state 
Division II championship with a 6-0 effort. 

. . . Riverside was undefeated in track 
this year, and dominated the varsity 
events in the Arrowhead League meet 
for the sixth straight year. It also broke 
every league record except the long 
jump and hurdles . . . Mike Mahoney set 
a AL league mark with a fine 50.9 clock¬ 
ing in the 440 .. . Michigan’s promising 
sophomore runner Everette Williams 
claimed a Class D regional mark when 
he circled the quarter-mile oval in 50.9 
second to knock eight-tenths of a second 
off the record held by another MSD 
standout and USA IGD member, Abram 
Powell in 1963. Everette, however, tight¬ 
ened up and finished third in the State 
Class D finals (52.3) . . . Washington had 
a very bad ending due to injuries. Bill 
Armstrong pulled a muscle after his 
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LINDA GRAY McARTHUR, a deaf 17-year-old sen¬ 
ior at Arcadia (Calif.) High School. Wearing the 
colors of Crown Cities Girls Track and Field Club/ 
she first broke Mary Jo Boeer's American Deaf 
record of 12.8 in the 80-meter hurdles with a 12.6 
clocking at an invitational meet and then demolish¬ 
ed her own mark when she hurdled it in 12.5 at 
the California AAU meet. 

school had run the 1:34.0 880 relay and 
never did run again. This was the last 
of April. Armstrong is only a junior but 
he will be going to Gallaudet College 
this fall. He ran a 2:02.9 in the 880 last 
year . . . Eddie Stehr of Washington was 
third in the state Class B finals in the 
440 (51.1) .... Edward Braddock of 

Georgia took first place in the 180 yard 
low hurdles at the state Class C meet 
for the second consecutive season . . . 
North Dakota had only one consistent 
point getter in hurdler James Johnson, 
and he’s only a freshman . . . North Caro¬ 
lina, beaten by Glen Alpine High School 
in meets four times the regular season 
by narrow margins, made up the differ¬ 
ence with a re-alignment of athletes, and 
captured the Skyline Conference cham¬ 
pionship. NCSD collected 72 points to a 
close 61 for Glen Alpine . . . North Caro¬ 
lina was unbeaten in the 440 relay all 
season, and its quartet composed of 
Billy Jernigan, Johnny Rich, Craig Ens- 
ley and Jerry Phillips did 43.7 for a new 
National Deaf Prep record replacing the 
old standard of 44.2 set by a Louisiana 
foursome in 1963 . . . Glen Alpine had 
five fast runners who usually won in the 
100 and 220 but could not beat NCSD in 
the 440 relay. How? Marvin Tuttle’s 
boys did a beautiful and perfect timing 
in exchange of baton . . . Roger Moss, 
the NCSD strong man, was beaten for the 
first time in the shot put in his last 
meet of the year when he was placed 
second at Western Sectional finals . . . 
Results of All-Negro school meet: Flor¬ 
ida 46V 2 , Georgia 43, Alabama 42Vfe and 
Mississippi 37. Highlights of this meet 
were the double win in the sprints by 
USA IGD athlete Charles Coward of Mis¬ 
sissippi (10.5 in the 100 and 22.8 in 220) 
and the 6-foot triumph in the high jump 
by William Selan of Alabama . . . Larry 
Johnson didn’t finish his last year at 
Idaho as a State Class B champion in 
the two mile run, but he left behind him 


a remarkable four year record. He was 
second after having been champion the 
past two years . . . American finally had 
a track team for the first time . . .Ray 
Parks, who got his BA from University 
of Akron, Ohio, is the new track mentor 
at Riverside, and since his team sprinted 
away with the mythical deaf prep spike- 
fest, he gets our vote as the Deaf Prep 
Track Coach of the Year 1966. . . . 

Now for the Maryland School Track 
Story. This was submitted to us by Ken¬ 
neth R. Lane, MSD’s scholarly vice prin¬ 
cipal. He has dropped his athletic scrib¬ 
bling for administrative chores, but the 
fine growth and PE program building 
program at his school has lured him back 
to the pound box. Naturally we are 
pleased to print this as this may help 
us get something on the annual Eastern 
States Schools for the Deaf track and 
field meet this is growing reality as we 
have wanted. Lane’s article is as follows: 

“The Maryland School for the Deaf 
has always had track and field as an 
interscholastic sport. A great many stars 
have been produced and headlines writ¬ 
ten. However, the addition of a lifetime 
resilient asphalt track, an athletic direc¬ 
tor who doubles as track mentor, and 
an assistant coach have brought new di¬ 
mensions to the track story at MSD. 

“The fall of 1962 brought one Paul Barr 
to the MSD campus to begin a tenure as 
Athletic Director. Mr. Barr had pre¬ 
viously won his coaching spurs at Hand- 
ley High School in Virginia boasting state 
track champions under his tutelage. As¬ 
sisting Coach Barr was eager, young Don 
Phelps, product of the Illinois School for 
the Deaf where he was outstanding as 
an athlete. Don won All-America ratings 
for football there. At Gallaudet, Don be¬ 
came a stellar swimmer and competed 
in the Helsinki Games. These two men 
have fashioned rebuilding chores into an 
interesting, growing awareness that Track 
is the ‘big’ sport here at MSD. Former 
coach of all sports, and now dean of 
boys, James Behrens, himself an out¬ 
standing athlete and boy’s man, was an 
avid supporter and co-worker throughout 
this renewed impetus to make track the 
rewarding athletic competition it has 
become this last year. 

“These three, encouraged by adminis¬ 
tration, began the first MSD Invitational 
designed to become a future Eastern 
States Schools for the Deaf Track Tour¬ 
nament as wished for by Art Kruger of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN for fuller and 
more complete screening for Games cali¬ 
bre track and field men. The first Invita¬ 
tion boasted only the Kendall School, 
The West Virginia School and MSD. West 
Virginia walked off with the trophy scor¬ 
ing 73 points to 57 for MSD and 11 for 
KSD. The following year found Kendall 
absent but Western Pennsylvania in its 
place. West Virginia again was the class 

ANOTHER WORLD DEAF RECORD BREAKER— 
Bill Ramborger of Redlands, Calif., now a senior 
at Gallaudet College. At the Mason-Dixon Collegiate 
Conference finals he wiped out the 9-year-old mark 
of 22 ft. 9 in. in the long jump when he leaped 22 
ft. 11 y 4 in. He still holds the National Deaf Prep 
standard of 22 ft. 5 in. set in 1962 he prepped at 
Riverside. 


of the meet, scoring 74 points for 39 for 
Western Pennsylvania and 32 for MSD. 
The youth of MSD was growing and yet 
to be heard from. Three years of phys¬ 
ical fitness program and a therapeutic 
approach to individual physical educa¬ 
tion was yet to become an apparent as¬ 
set. The third invitation meet at MSD 
this spring listed perennial champ West 
Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, The 
White Plains New Yorkers, and the Amer¬ 
ican School for the Deaf along with MSD. 
These five schools broke nine invitation 
records and proffer some wonderful pros¬ 
pects for track and field laurels for Dean 
Kruger to contend with in his annual 
mythical track meet on paper. Youth 
had its day, as did preparation and build¬ 
ing. Coming to the final broad jump 
event, West Virginia and MSD were tied. 
Final results of a second and third place 
boosted MSD to a one point win 74 to 73. 
Fanwood and Western Pennsylvania were 
tied for third with 50 points each and 
American was last with 7 points. 

“Add this to the first district track 
meet championship in school history and 
a fair showing at the state meet, noting 
the times and places in each event and 
the ages which depict youth on the move, 
and one can easily feel secuer in pre¬ 
dicting not only a growing and terrific¬ 
ally competitive Eastern States Schools 
for the Deaf track tourney in the future, 
but also future standout chapters in the 
track annals at MSD.’’ 

Girls track: We are pleased to note 
that something has been added at North 
Dakota—a girls track and field team. 
All in all, the NDSD girls turned in a 
creditable performance in their first ap¬ 
pearance in organized league competi¬ 
tion and also in district and state meets. 
With the entire squad back for next 
year, the girls should make a much bet¬ 
ter showing ... We expect to see more 
organized girls track and field teams in 
our schools for the deaf. It is sorely 
needed because of the International 
Games for the Deaf . . . Besides North 
Dakota other schools having such teams 
are Mississippi, Florida Negro, Alabama 
Negro, Georgia Negro, Texas, Rhode 
Island and Riverside . . . Tom Berg re¬ 
ports that he will have a girls team 
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Results Of 24th Mythical National 
Deaf Prep Trackfest 


at Gallaudet College this fall. Already 
he has formed a nucleus of 10-15 girls. 
They are to undergo a good summer’s 
program of running and stretching, with 
actual coaching to start this fall during 
cross-country season. Tom thinks he 
should come up with at least three good 
ones, but it is just wait and see . . . Me¬ 
linda Moore of Riverside looks promising 
for the ’69 Games as she has run the 
50 yards in 5.7, 100 in 11.9, 440 in 1:06.2 
and 220 in 27.4 . . . Results of the Negro 
Girls meet: Georgia 59, Alabama 41V2, 
Florida 30V2 . . . The nucleus of a girls 
track team has been formed from 7th 
and 8th graders at Michigan, aiming for 
the ’69 Games. After a week of prac¬ 
tice Earl Roberts said he was very 
pleased with what he saw. If enthusiasm 
continues, a fall track program will be 
worked out and competition started the 
following spring . . . Rhode Island’s Bon¬ 
nie Bell Turner is running much better 
this year. Here is her record this year: 
first 3, second 1, third 3 in seven meets. 
She was undefeated in the 880-yard run 
(except for a second place finish to a 
boy from Maine School for the Deaf) in 
competition against all girls from Massa¬ 
chusetts and Rhode Island. Her worst 
880 time was 2:36, while her best was 
2:34.1 which bettered her own American 
Deaf record of 2:34.9 made at the ’65 
IGD Games . . . Interest in track and 
field has started to pick up among schools 
for the deaf in New England. . . . 

Last year Jack Griffin, coach of the 
famed Frederick (Md.) Girls Track Club, 
wrote us to say that he found a deaf 
girl from Crown Cities Track and Field 
Club of Pasadena, Calif., competing at 
the National Girls AAU meet at Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, and asked us to drop her a 
letter telling her she won’t be overlooked 
in 1969. We did contact her and she 
was pleased to receive our letter. She’s 
set her sights on the ’69 YUGO Games. 
She also asked us if we would attend the 
annual girls and women’s invitational 
meet sponsored by her club last May 1. 
We did and was pleased to see her break 
the American Deaf record in the 80-meter 
hurdles when she ran it in 12.6, and 
placed third. She is Linda Gray Mc¬ 
Arthur, a 17-year-old senior at Arcadia 
(Calif.) High School. She also runs the 
100 yards in 11.7 and does the long jump 
at 17 feet, 1 inch. And recently she bet¬ 
tered her record for the 80-meter hurdles 
with a 12.5 clocking at the California 
State AAU Championships in Lemoore, 
Calif., June 18. She came in eighth in 
the finals. . . . 

Bill Ramborger of Redlands, Calif., who 
prepped at the Riverside School and now 
is a senior at Gallaudet College, placed 
third in the long jump at 22-ll 1 /4 in 
Mason-Dixon. Intercollegiate, champion¬ 
ships. This is a new World Deaf record, 
eclipsing the old standard of 22-9 set by 
Anatole Simonenko of Russia at the '57 
Milan Games. 


100 Yard Dash 

Lonnie Winston, N.C. Negro, 9.7; Jerry 
Moore, Riverside, 10.1; Larry Apolinar, Berke¬ 
ley, 10.2; Eddie Stehr, Wash., 10.2; Thomas 
Sewell, Md., 10.3; Wallace Hughes, Tenn., 
10.3; James Clement, La., 10.3; Mike Barber, 
Riverside, 10.3; Fernando Zaldivar, Riverside, 
10.3; John Garrett, Tex., 10.3. 

220 Yard Dash 

Lonnie Winston, N.C. Negro, 21.2 (TIES NA¬ 
TIONAL DEAF PREP AND AMERICAN DEAF 
RECORDS); Jerry Moore, Riverside, 22.1; 
Richard Novotny, Minn., 22.4; Mike Mahoney, 
Riverside, 22.5; Ken Pedersen, Berkeley, 22.6; 
Charles Coward, Miss. Negro, 22.8; Everette 
Williams, Mich., 22.8. 

440 Yard Dash 

Mike Mahoney, Riverside, 50.9; Everette 
Williams, Mich., 50.9; Eddie Stehr, Wash., 51.1; 
Ken Pedersen, Berkeley, 51.7; Charles Eaglin, 
Berkeley, 53.2; John Roth Md., 53.4. 

880 Yard Run 

Ken Pedersen, Berkeley, 1:54.6 (NEW NA¬ 
TIONAL DEAF PREP, AMERICAN DEAF AND 
WORLD DEAF RECORDS); Mike Mahoney, 
Riverside, 2:00.3; Frank Patton, Tenn., 2:05.1; 
James Hermance, Fanwood, 2:05.3; Eddie 
Stehr, Wash., 2:05.5; Robert Morrison, Mich., 
2:05.5. 

Mile Run 

Ralph Gibbins, Riverside, 4:28.4 (NEW NA¬ 
TIONAL DEAF PREP AND AMERICAN DEAF 
RECORDS); Jerry York, Ariz., 4:36.0; Stanley 
Mals, Fla., 4:41.0; Jerry Kelly, Fanwood, 
4:42.0; Barry Reimers, Wash., 4:43.6; Larry 
Johnson, Idaho, 4.51.6. 

120 Yard High Hurdles 

Greg Wilson, Riverside, 15.3; Harold Foster, 
Berkeley, 15.9; Lance Arave, Idaho, 16.0; 
James Johnson, North Dakota, 16.2; Robert 
Shipley, Ind., 16.5; James Maher, Western 
Pa., 16.6. 

180 Yard Low Hurdles 

Greg Wilson, Riverside, 20.5; Robert Ship- 
ley, Ind., 20.9; Eugene Ackerman, Wash., 21.3; 
Harold Foster, Berkeley, 21.4; Edward Brad- 
dock, Ga., 21.4; Jim Roth, Wash., 21.4. 


High Jump 

Harold Foster, Berkeley, 6-3; James Scott, 
N.C. Negro, 6-2; Tom Parker, Riverside, 6-0; 
William Selan, Ala. Negro, 6-0; John Rambo, 
Ga. Negro, 5-11; Greg Wilson, Riverside, 5-10; 
Dan Chittenden, Berkeley, 5-10; Robert Ship- 
ley, Ind., 5-10. 

Long Jump 

Ken Pedersen, Berkeley, 21-8; Robert Ship- 
ley, Ind., 21-7; Keith Gamache, Riverside, 
21-3; James Scott, N.C. Negro, 21-0; Ray 
Stone, American, 20-ll 1 /4; Reece Cain, N.C. 
Negro, 20-10. 

Pole Vault 

Tom Parker, Riverside, 11-11; Joe Michi- 
line. Western Pa., 11-9; Charles Mix, Ind., 
11-6; Danny Ward, Colo., 11-3; Mike Drosak, 
Ohio, 10-6; David Thompson, Berkeley, 10-6. 


12 Lb. Shot Put 

Roger Moss, N.C., 49-8V 2 ; Bob White, Ohio, 
49-D/2; Jerry Moore, Riverside, 48 -D/ 2 ; Johnny 
Samuels, Fla. Negro, 46-10; Duane Revander, 
Berkeley, 46-0; Monte Hoover, W. Va., 45-7. 


High School Discus 

Bob White, Ohio, 145-3V6; Duane Revander, 
Berkeley, 138-4; Joe Luedtke, Wis., 132-8; 
Monte Hoover, W. Va., 130-9; Roger Moss, 
N.C., 127-3; Leslie Bruening, Colo., 127-0. 


880 Yard Relay 

Berkeley, 1:31.5 (NEW NATIONAL DEAF 
PREP AND AMERICAN DEAF RECORDS); 
Riverside, 1:33.1; North Carolina Negro, 1:33.1; 
Washington, 1:34.0; Louisiana, 1:34.5; Michi¬ 
gan, 1:35.5. 

TEAM SCORES: Riverside 103, Berkeley 
75 1/3, N.C. Negro 40, Washington 26 5/6, 
Indiana 25, Ohio 20, Michigan 12, North Caro¬ 
lina 12, Western Pa. 9, Fanwood 8, Arizona 
8, Idaho 7, Tennessee 6 V 2 , Minnesota 6, Flor¬ 
ida 6, Wisconsin 6, Colorado 5, West Virginia 
5, Alabama Negro 5, North Dakota 4, Florida 
Negro 4, Louisiana 2V 2 , Georgia 2 1/3, Amer¬ 
ican 2, Maryland IV 2 , Mississippi Negro V 2 , 
Texas V 2 . Other schools failing to score 
were Maine, Rhode Island, Rome, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
South Dakota, Mississippi, New Mexico, Ore¬ 
gon, Oklahoma and Georgia Negro. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 
* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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Dr. Harriett Kopp 

Principal, Detroit Day School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan; one of the best representatives of day schools for the 
deaf; well trained in speech pathology, audiology, admin¬ 
istration of schools for the deaf, and teacher training; at 
home with hard core urban problems among handicapped 
people. Recommended by: Office of the Secretary, Welfare 
Administration, Dr. Silverman. 

Mrs. Evelyn Heinnes Stahlem 

Principal, Mary E. Bennett School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, 
California; Consultant for the Leadership Training Program 
in the Area of the Deaf at San Fernando Valley State College 
and Director of Practice Teachers of the Deaf at the Univer¬ 
sity of California at Los Angeles; an experienced educator 
of the deaf. Recommended by: Mr. Jake Jacobsen, The 
White House. 

Educators 

Samuel M. Patterson 

Assistant Chief, Division of Special Schools and Services, 
California State Department of Education, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia; brings the point of view of an educator of the hear¬ 
ing and a State Department of Education under whose juris¬ 
diction are two of our largest, better residential schools for 
the deaf. Recommended by: Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, California Association of the 
Deaf, Dr. Silverman. 

Dr. John A. Marvel 

Dean, College of Education, University of Wyoming, Lara¬ 
mie, Wyoming; serving on the Governor’s Committee on the 
Status of Women, was on the Governor’s Committee which 
prepared a proposal for a basic education program for 
Wyoming schools; interested in special education and is try¬ 
ing to enlarge the program at the University of Wyoming. 
Recommended by: Office of Education. 

Dr. Edward H. Levi 

Provost, University of Chicago. Former Dean, University of 
Chicago Law School. Now serves as senior educational 
policy advisor to the President of the University. He is high¬ 
ly regarded as knowledgeable in all fields of education. Rec¬ 
ommended by Mr. Des Marais, Mrs. Winalski. 

Bishop John Daugherty 

President, Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey; 
highly regarded person in the field of higher education. Seton 
Hall has a well organized special education program which 
has developed the largest lay organization in the area of 
the handicapped. Recommended by: Mr. Des Marais, Dr. 
Hoag. 


tion on technical matters. Recommended by: Dr. Silverman, 
Dr. Hoag. 

Dr. Henry E. Braden, III 

Full time general practitioner in New Orleans, Louisiana; 
active member of Urban League of New Orleans and the 
NAACP; has a deaf son and has had a keen interest in edu¬ 
cation of the deaf and other problems of deaf people; former 
Chief of Staff, Flint Goodridge Hospital. Recommended by: 
Mr. Des Marais. 

Deaf Persons 

James Orman 

President, Gallaudet Alumni Association; Supervising Teach¬ 
er, Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois; highly 
regarded teacher of the deaf; is a representative of the 
combined system approach. Recommended by: Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, Dr. Hoag. 

Dr. Richard E. Thompson 

Psychologist, Beverly School for the Deaf, Beverly, Massa¬ 
chusetts; represents oral approach; would not be a balance 
against Mr. Orman, but, if the Committee is properly guided 
and steered these two deaf people should supplement each 
other. Recommended by: Welfare Administration, Lexing¬ 
ton School for the Deaf, Dr. Hoag. 


NAD Convention Film 

Something new in the way of convention coverage 
was provided at San Francisco as professional camera¬ 
men took movies of various events, with emphasis up¬ 
on the business sessions. Captioned Films for the 
Deaf provided this coverage and the edited film, with 
appropriate captions, will be available within a few 
months for showings by CFD users and NAD members 
and affiliates. Watch for an announcement. 


Our Printing Arrangements 

THE DEAF AMERICAN, with this issue, rounds 
out its second year in the job shop of the Noblesville 
Daily Ledger, Noblesville, Indiana. We are highly 
pleased with the quality of work and the efficient 
scheduling by our printers. Our September issue will 
begin a new volume, and we are glad to report that 
our circulation continues to increase. For example, 
more than 200 new subscribers were added at the 
NAD convention in San Francisco. 


Interested in Education of the Deaf 

Mrs. Homer Thornberry 

Wife of Federal Judge Homer Thornberry, former Congress¬ 
man and member of Gallaudet College Board of Directors. 
Mrs. Thornberry is currently a member of the Secretary’s 
Advisory Board for the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf. Recommended by: The White House, Dr. Silverman. 

Dr. Edward E. David, Jr. 

Vice President, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, 
New Jersey; sophisticated and interested source of informa- 
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Send Subscriptions to Home Office 

The Editor still receives subscriptions to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN at the Indianapolis address of the 
Editorial Office. These he forwards to the Home Of¬ 
fice of the National Association of the Deaf, 2025 Eye 
Street, N. W., Suite 318, Washington, D. C. 20006. 

While the Editor will gladly take care of all sub¬ 
scriptions sent to him, they can be processed faster if 
sent directly to the Home Office. This is also true of 
address changes and inquiries about non-deliveries. 
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AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 
Jack Z. Falcon, secretary 


AUSTIN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
103V2 W. Riverside Dr., Austin, Tex. 78704 

Open Tues., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Captioned Films every Sat. evening 
Bus. Meeting 1st Sat. of month 
John R. Murray, secretary 


A friendly 

SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open Sun., 2 p.m.-midnight; Wed., 7 p.m.- 
midnight; Fri. 7 p.m.-l:45 a.m.; Sat., 2 p. 
m.-l:45 a.m.; Regular meetings 3rd Fri. 
of every month 
Visitors and guests welcome 


When in Boston, welcome to— 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 

25 La Grange St., Boston Mass. 02116 

Leo A. Burke, secretary 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedwald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 


BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
1664 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Meeting on 3rd Sun. of month 
John V. Solazzo, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary 
Home address: 

707 W. Brentwood, Detroit, Mich. 48203 

(Until club has new building) 


When in Nation's Capital, pay a visit to 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF 
THE DEAF 

911 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 
Business meetings on 2nd Sat. of month 
Roger B. McConnell, secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

3840 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Louise Musteen, secretary 
1436 E. 23rd Ave. 

North Kansas City, Mo. 64116 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings, except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 


<JLUB DIRECTORY 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 

Alexander Fleischman, Advertising Manager 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 
9102 Edmonston Road 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

for yearly rates and other information. Changes in listing should also 
be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Secretary: Eleanor D. Smith 
1670 Sunrise Way, Corona, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 
3218V2 So. Main Street 

Visit the Club House 
1st Saturday — Frat Nite 
3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 
Visitors Welcome 


GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday evening 
of each month 
Marie Ann Lester, secretary 
3016 E. Desert Cove Ave. 
Phoenix, Arizona 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

Little River Auditorium 
7501 N. E. 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturdays 
Bus No. 12 at the door 


You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Attend our 50th Anniversary in 
June 1968 


You're welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m. 
Harold Weingold, executive secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Mrs. Barbara Banks, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


When in Peoria, welcome to 
PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
725V2 S. W. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 

Open Wed. and Fri. eves. Sat. and Sun. 

Afternoons and Evenings 
Business meetings 2nd Sat. of month 
Evelyn Huddleston, secretary 


CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 
CLUB, INC. 

129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Open every Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

1st and 3rd Sat. of month socials 
Movies Wed. and Sun. 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Peter J. Livshis, secretary 
8126 E. Fairmont Ave., N.E. 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 
_ Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary __ 

PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland, Oregon 97205 

Narcissa W. Eden, secretary _ 

Welcome to 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 
211V 2 E. State St. Rockford, III. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday Nights 
Samuel E. Houston, president 
Mrs. Martha L. Stanford, secy.-treas. 


Welcome to the 

SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 


Turn Verin Hall, 3349 J Street 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Open 3rd Saturday of every month 
from Sept, to May 
Mollie Hood, secretary 
3112 Ardenridge Dr. 

_ Sacramento, Calif. 95825 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St. Denver, Colorado 80204 
Open Saturdays - Visitors Welcome 
For information, write: 

_Secretary (at the above address) 


When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Werner Schutz, pres. 

James Irwin, vice pres. 

Vera Langford, secy. 

11esr\r'Cta Corlcnn fronS 


Welcome to ''Glass Center of the World” 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1807-09 Adams St. Toledo, Ohio 43620 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. evenings 
Club meetings 2nd Sat. of each month 
Fraternal meetings 1st Sat. of each month 
Warren Chaplin, president 

_ Mrs. Julie Soncrant, secretary _ 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 W. 71st St. New York, N. Y. 10023 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Aaron Hurwit, president 
Abraham Barr, secretary _ 

When in Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Welcome To 

VANCOUVER ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 


215 E. 18th Ave. —Van. 10, B. C. 
Socials at 8 P.M.—3rd & 5th Fridays 
2nd, 4th, 5th Saturdays 
Every Friday in July & August. 

WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

930V2 West Douglas-I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Pauline Conwell, secretary 
916 N. Waco Ave. 

Wichita, Kansas 67203 _ 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 






